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Official Programs for Ki- 

wanis Clubs in 1936. Ap- 

proved by the International 
Board of Trustees: 


Constitution Week: 
September 13-19 


The cover of the September 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
honors United States Constitution 
Week which occurs September 
13 to 19. The design in the oval 
was suggested to artist Lee by a 
restored painting by an obscure 
artist, which painting is in the 
galleries of the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. George Washington 
is presiding at a meeting of Con- 
stitution framers, Benjamin Frank- 
lin being at the lower right and 
James Madison at the lower left. 
Alexander Hamilton is speaking. 
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ECTIVES .. 


. Service to Under-Privileged Children. 


Intelligent, A ggressive and Serviceable 
Citizenship. 


Friendly Understanding among All Citizens, 
Rural and Urban. 


V ocational Guidance. 
Boys and Gisele W ork. 


LIC AFFAIRS ACTIVITIES... 


o render additional service through: 
. Support of churches in their spiritual aims. 
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. & o-operation in law enforcement. 


Promotion of the international good will exist- 


ing between Canada and the United States. 


discussion of public problems. 
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‘A Momentous Work’ 


By C. WALTER COLE 
Immediate Past Governor, Capital District 


The Constitution of the United States was not "in- 

vented," it was developed through the experiences of 

colonial leaders, explains Kiwanian Cole in an analysis 

which while brief contains a vast amount of informa- 

tion regarding the provisions of this important docu- 

ment. The article is from an address delivered before 
the Baltimore club. 


of “a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 

zenship,” should each year observe Constitution Week. 
The two most feared enemies of the Constitution, in the 
words of John W. Davis, are ignorance and indifference. 
Ignorance, as we know, leads to misunderstanding, and 
indifference, worse yet, ofttimes breeds contempt for any- 
thing worth while. 

A better knowledge and understanding of the contents 
and meaning of this great document will do much to dis- 
sipate this indifference and check these disintegrating 
forces. An enlightened public—an enlightened citizenry— 
with respect to a more thorough knowledge and better 
understanding of the Constitution, is, I believe, the pur- 
pose of these annual programs in Kiwanis. 

The United States Constitution is the fundamental law 
of our land. George Mason of Virginia wrote as the pre- 
amble to the first Bill of Rights in this country, “No free 
government or the blessing of liberty can be preserved 
to any people but by frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” Benjamin Franklin reiterated this three 
months later in his Bill of Rights for Pennsylvania, and 
John Adams in his Massachusetts Bill of Rights in 1780. 


|" is fitting that Kiwanis dedicated to the development 


The United States Constitution should be known and un- 
derstood because of its importance as our fundamental 
law of a free government enjoying liberty. 

This Constitution was framed from experience. It was 
not a “noble experiment.”’ I say this advisedly and not in 
a spirit of criticism. As many erroneously believe, it is 
not the product of an inventive mind. It reflects and is 
framed out of the experience of the evils and hardships 
endured by our colonial leaders making up the Constitu- 
tional Convention. It is impressive to note the striking 
similarity of its sections to those of various State Consti- 
tutions that preceded it. Its preamble, its provisions as to 
impeachment, revenue bills originating in the House of 
Representatives, the President’s power of veto, choice of 
the Speaker by the House, all are taken from the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution. The duties of the President and 
Vice-President are taken from the New York Constitution, 
and so forth. 

Before the convention met in Philadelphia in 1787, a 
series of communications covering a period of six years, 
between George Washington, John Jay, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, John Adams, Edmund Randolph, 
Alexander Hamilton, George Mason and others, are a mat- 
ter of record to convince us that the ideas and sentiments 
embodied in the Constitution are the result not of specu- 
lative reasoning but of the experience of these men. John 
Dickinson of Delaware sagely spoke in the convention, 
that, “Experience must be our guide. Reason may mislead 
us.”” Thus the document was framed, which unquestionably 
explains and testifies to its remarkable durability during 
the period of 149 years of its experience. 

If any part of the Constitution might be said to be in- 
ventive it would be the dual system of government set up 
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therein, combining the states and na- 
tion into one working whole, under 
which the states should remain as 
sovereigns acting with limited powers 
upon their own citizens, but in which 
a central government of the states 
should have executive, legislative and 
judicial authority to enforce its own 
limited sovereign powers directly upon 
the citizens of the states. That was 
the cardinal principle placed in the 
Constitution which differentiated it 
from all previous governments. Yet 
this cardinal principle was not actu- 
ally invented in the convention, it was 
largely the application to the new re- 
publican conditions, of the ideas of 
the federal relations of the English 
Government with the Colonial Govern- 
ments. Pursuant to this setup, express 
restrictions against the states were 
embodied in the Constitution, such as 
the requirements for interstate extra- 
dition in criminal matters, of full 
faith and credit of judicial acts and 
records between states, that, “Free in- 
habitants of each of these states 
should be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of free citizens of the 
several states,’’ the prohibitions on the 
states to enter into alliances or 
treaties with foreign powers, or to 
grant titles of nobility, or to enter into 


Constitution 


LONG with this announcement 
A comes a suggestion. Before the 
program arrangements are 
made, before Constitution Week ar- 
rives—re-read the Constitution. As a 
member of a Kiwanis club the reader 
of these lines has doubtless read and 
studied the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is a fine thing to do it over and 
over again, certainly not less than 
once each year. A great many things 
happen in any year. A thousand ques- 
tions come up and a thousand proposi- 
tions are made and the answers to 
most of the questions and the solu- 
tions to most of the problems can be 
found in the paragraphs of that most 
interesting document. 

Remember the Preamble: 

“We the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

A little thought, a little careful read- 
ing and a little study of that Preamble 
makes it pretty easy to “go on with 
the story.” And it’s a great story, 
made up of the sentences that compose 
this Constitution. It will bear re-read- 
ing again and again. It’s the history of 


agreements with each other without 
the consent of Congress, or to lay im- 
ports or duties interfering with 
treaties, or to maintain land or sea 
forces except as deemed necessary by 
Congress, or to engage in war without 
the consent of Congress, etc. 

The Constitution, however, does not, 
as some believe, give to Congress the 
power to do anything which it is not 
therein expressly forbidden to do. To 
the contrary Congress possesses only 
those limited powers granted to it by 
the Constitution, all other powers be- 
ing reserved to the states. Amendment 
10 provides this. This is an important 
fact to note and clearly explains the 
reason for a Supreme Court of the 
United States to see to it that Congress 
does not exceed these limited granted 
powers. Without the Supreme Court, 
as Daniel Webster puts it, we would 
have not a Federal Government based 
upon a Constitution, but a confed- 
eracy, and Congress would be at lib- 
erty to operate at will regardless of 
the rights of the several states and of 
the individuals comprising them. In 
emphasis of this, Congress not only 
has powers granted to it—twenty of 
them—but has thirty-one express pro- 
hibitions and restrictions setting out 
what it cannot do. 


a nation, the story of a people’s prog- 


ress, of their trials, their despairs, 
their triumphs. 
As you read through the para- 


graphs, the Bill of Rights, the articles 
and the sections history just unfolds 
itself, the history of the United 
States. And the finest thing about this 
re-reading is that every time you read 
it you find something “new.” Some- 
one a long time ago said there was 
nothing new under the sun except what 
had been forgotten. Perhaps that per- 
tains to a reading of the Consti- 
tution, nevertheless it’s a pretty safe 
wager to make—that you cannot read 
the Constitution without learning 
more each time. And it is said that no 
man can be an informed citizen until 
he has not only read the Constitution 
but studied it. The citizenship activi- 


ties of Kiwanis practically demand 
such reading and such study. 
The Preamble explains what was 


planned, the articles and sections and 


In line with its efforts to develop 
among Kiwanians a more "‘intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship" the Committee on 
Public Affairs for the United 
States urges thorough codperation 
of every club in the United States 
in the 4 or vata of an informa- 


tive program for Constitution 


Week, September 13 to 19. 
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The chief principles of the Consti- 
tution are as follows: 

1. The division of the government 
into three branches—the Executive, 
the Legislative and the Judicial—each 
to remain independent of the other 
and to be a check against the other. 
This was a principle very familiar to 
statesmen of the Colonies. This speci- 
fic provision existed in the written 
Constitutions or Bills of Rights of six 
of the thirteen states (Georgia, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina and Virginia). 

2. The plan of representative gov- 
ernment, in other words, the election 
by the people of their representatives 
to their legislative body. This was a 
principle or system which had grown 
up in the practice of the Colonies. 

3. The principle of local self-gov- 
ernment, meaning a preservation to 
the people of the sole and exclusive 
right of governing and regulating 
their internal government and the po- 
lice thereof. This is a genuinely 
American principle and in direct con- 
trast to that of England which is gov- 
erned by a central and_ distant 
parliament. Assertion of this doctrine 
is prominently found in the State Con- 
stitutions of Massachusetts, New 

(Turn to page 576) 


Week, September 13-19 


amendments explain how the plans are 
put into effect. Brevity features the 
whole document but no explanations 
are sacrificed just to save words. The 
Constitution is a pretty complete in- 
strument. 

A lot of folks are doing a lot of 


talking about the Constitution right 
now. Perhaps some of the talkers 
are lacking in a knowledge of the 


things that are plainly set forth in the 
Constitution. A Kiwanian needs to be 
so properly and so thoroughly in- 
formed that he won’t be confused. 
Every Kiwanis club should have its 
entire membership familiar with the 
provisions of the document which holds 
the attention of the citizens of the 
Republic of the United States. By so 
doing each club will perform a worth- 
while citizenship duty. The program 
should be in charge of the Committee 
on Public Affairs. 


A splendid Constitution address 
was recently made to the Kiwanis 
Club of Mobile, Alabama, by Leon 


Schwartz, one of its members. Kiwa- 
nian Schwartz said a lot when he sug- 
gested: “If I were called upon to 
recommend four documents only as 
literature for reading and study by 
American citizens I would at once 
name—The Ten Commandments—The 
Sermon on the Mount—The American 
Declaration of Independence—The 
Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 
Let’s read it again. 
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For Good Government 


Operate actively with the law en- 

forcement agencies might well 
occupy our consideration. I assume it 
would be entirely fitting if we call to 
the attention of some of our executives 
that we can never expect a healthy 
condition in our community as long 
as those who are sworn to uphold the 
law permit mobs to violate our laws 
with impunity. But, disheartening and 
disturbing as such events prove to be, 
my confidence is unshaken as to the 
ability of our people to find ways and 
means to curb the sporadic outbursts 
of violence and mob rule. At least, we 
do have the ballot box, and it may be 
that under the circumstances, our 
citizens will be awakened as _ never 
before. 

I am more concerned, however, with 
the sinister influences that seek to 
strike at the very heart of America, 
and connive to bring about conditions 
that will hurl this country into a seeth- 
ing caldron of disorder and chaos. 
I despair at times when I see so much 
loose thinking, not necessarily about 
“good government,” as that term is 
generally accepted, but rather about 
our own democracy and the funda- 
mentals of American principles and 
ideals. 

I have heard it said that if a man 
is not a “red” before he is twenty, 
there is something wrong with his 
heart, but if he is a “red’’ when he 
is forty, there is something wrong 
with his head, and the latter is par- 
ticularly true if Americans at forty 
still entertain the visionary belief that 
to remake this complicated machine 
of ours that we call our government, 
we should destroy it into a thousand 
pieces and set to work according to 
some visionary plan and reconstruct 
a so-called perfect machine after their 
pattern, a sort of perpetual-motion 
machine in which the gears will mesh 
perfectly without grating, and spin 
merrily without requiring the power 
and attention of an enlightened and 
intelligent people. 

We hear some who heroically pro- 
nounce that capitalism has failed; that 
production for use must be substituted 
for production for profit; and all that 
America has builded these one hundred 
fifty years is for naught. 

I have no inherent aversion to things 


[ive DUTY of each citizen to co- 





This address before the Kiwanis Club of Min 
neapolis attracted wide-spread attention, 


socialistic. There may be fields into 
which government may properly go in 
competing with private industry, so 
that greater equality, greater hap- 
piness, and greater opportunity will 
be brought to the public at large. But 
when I see the dismal failure that 
some of our so-called leaders in our 
city councils, in our legislatures, and 
in our congress, effect and perform 
in pure governmental] affairs, in super- 
vising the affairs of the state which 
must necessarily be taken care of by 
the governing bodies of the state, I 
am not prepared to give up the plan 
and scheme of government that has 
brought to America greater happiness, 
greater opportunity and greater liberty 
than that which has ever been enjoyed 
by any other people in the history of 
man. 

Some scheme of Utopia, which 
means “no where,” has sprung forth 
from fertile but visionary minds since 
the days of Plato, 400 B. C. In Plato’s 
society, all of the leaders were learned 
philosophers, and all citizens had at- 
tained moral excellence. 


An Ideal State 


Some four hundred years ago; Tom 
Moore wrote his Utopia, in which he 
described his ideal stete. Cities were 
limited to 6,000 families. Conveniently 
arranged market places were provided, 
and each family brought to the market 
place what it produced and took that 
which the family might require for 
their sustenance. Meals were served 
in great halls, arranged for about 
thirty families. Lectures on morality 
preceded each meal. The Utopians 
were morally upright,—never quar- 
reled; never exhibited any of the 
human frailties that have been ob- 
served in all men and women since 
the days of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. 

Early in the last century, an English- 
man by the name of Robert Owen 
wrote a book called “New View of 
Society.” It was an outgrowth of the 
distressing conditions that prevailed 
after the termination of the Napole- 
onic wars. Owen’s approach was that 
the cause of the distress was the com- 
petition of machinery with human 
labor, and he advocated that the only 
solution was a codperative community, 
with the machinery and all instruments 
of production being owned collectively. 

He advocated codperative com- 
munities of about 1,200 persons, living 
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By GUNNAR H. NORDBYE 


Judge, United States District Court; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis 


on allotted portions of land, all re- 
siding in a huge structure with a pub- 
lic kitchen and common eating quart- 
ers. Each family, however, had its own 
private apartment. After children 
reached the age of three, it was plan- 
ned that the child’s care should rest 
in the community. The community 
should principally devote its atten- 
tion to farming, and were to possess 
the best machinery. Everything pro- 
duced was owned in common, and as 
he stated, “The community should 
increase in number; unions of them 
federatively united shall be formed in 
circles of tens, hundreds, and thou- 
sands,” until they should embrace the 
whole world in a common interest. 

Owen was so devoted to his scheme, 
and so confident of its results that he 
tried out his experiment. He was a 
wealthy man and dedicated his entire 
fortune to his dream. In the year 1825, 
with selected men and women, he 
launched his ideal community,—one 
that was devoted entirely to production 
for use. Thirty thousand acres of land 
were purchased in the State of In- 
diana, which Owen bought and paid 
for. “New Harmony” was the name. 
It continued for three years, and then 
disbanded, and Owen sunk approxi- 
mately $200,000 in attempting to 
carry out his vision. 

Human natuze is not changed by 
government fiat. It is simple enough 
to beget ideal institutions for man to 
build Utopias where men live in a sort 
of idyllic existence as brothers, but 
the difficulty has always been encoun- 
tered, and always will be. and that is 
to produce the ideal mankind for the 
Utopias. 

It was Aristotle who said: ‘‘When 
everybody takes care of everything, 
nobody takes care of anything.” 


Human Nature Has Not Changed 


Human nature has not changed, 
even though we have made marked 
advances in the sciences, in learning, 
and in general culture. No matter how 
much superficial thinkers may vividly 
portray some scheme or plan that will 
end poverty and eliminate all of the 
common ills, we sooner or later must 
come down to earth and realize that 
human feet cannot be supported on 
clouds of fancy. 

When Lenin assumed power, in 
Russia it was reported that he made 
the following statement: “The dic- 

(Turn to page 564) 
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on't Be a Pal to Your Boy-- 
e Deserves Something Better 





This statement 


startling 
comes from an authority who has 
been a teacher of boys for thirty- 


rather 


eight years and who also is 
equipped with twelve years’ serv- 
ice club experience. The article, 
taken from an address delivered 
before the Kiwanis Club of Okla- 
homa City incidentally, contains 
some interesting comments on 
adult education. 


activities of every Kiwanis club. 

The idea is so appealing and of 
such self-evident importance that al- 
most every Kiwanian is sold to it with- 
out hesitation. We respond with alac- 
rity to every appeal assuming that any 
gesture made in this direction is good 
and wise. But we might also do better 
if we first devoted more thought to 
our proposed action. 

I am in full accord with the spirit 
of Kiwanis and if I seem to disagree 
with some Kiwanians it is a disagree- 
ment as to the method and not the end. 

I have been disgusted more than 
once at a service club or school con- 
vention by hearing some theoretical 


Bis work is one of the recognized 


mide, “Be a pal to your boy.” He 
meant well, but I leave it to you if 
such a speaker doesn’t lead his hear- 
ers into a lot of embarrassment later. 

My text is: 

“Don’t be a pal to your boy. He de- 
serves something better.’”’ Why not be 
a pal? Ask the boy after you have 
tried it. Or better, to save the boy’s 
embarrassment, ask observing and dis- 
illusioned fathers who have tried it. 

Here is the story: At first the boy 
is delighted, then amused, then 
ashamed or embarrassed. If your boy is 
only eight or ten or maybe even 


twelve, and awkward and weak and 
unskilled in what he does, you may 
impress him with your superiority. 


Dad is a great man. He can lick any 
man in town. But wait until your boy 
is able to catch a ball better than you, 
or run faster, or throw straighter or 
camp better or fish better and you had 
better find a plausible excuse to fade 
out of the picture and cast yourself in 
a new role, the role of a middle-aged 
man who knows his age and acts it. If 
you don’t your high and laudable 
hopes of being a pal to your boy will 
fade and your last condition will be 
worse than your first. Your boy needs 
man leadership of the kind you would 
like to give but you had better leave 
this to his coaches, teachers and scout- 
masters who are nearer his age and 
have qualified more or less as experts 
in boy-life. If you can leap over the 
chasm that exists between the ages of 
fifteen and forty or fifteen and fifty, 
there’s a job waiting for you in the 
acrobatic section of Barnum and 
Bailey’s circus. Twenty-five hundred 
years ago Socrates tried to teach the 
world the simple lesson, Know Thy- 
self. We haven’t learned it yet. 

My second text is: “You can’t fool 
a boy.” He penetrates your “pal” dis- 
guise. You fooled him on Santa Claus 
and the stork for a while but he is 
getting smarter all the time and the 
sooner you quit trying to “put over” 
and pretend the happier you will be. 
If boys adopt a code of “get by” it 
is because their elders, sometimes even 
their parents, practice such a code and 
even talk it. Boys are idealists far 
more than their disillusioned elders 
and will readily sacrifice anything for 


old softie expound the old false bro- principle, or friend or school or gang. 


By LT. COL. A. M. HITCH 


Superintendent, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri 


A third subject: Shakespeare gave 
expression to some of the world’s wis- 
dom when he said: “It’s a wise father 
that knows his own son.”’ The modern 
version is: “I don’t understand that 
kid of mine at all. I was never like 
that when I was a boy.” The boy is 
probably recognized by the wife and 
neighbors as an improvement, but the 
father is nonplussed because son isn’t 
a little duplicate of himself. Biologi- 
eally and environmentally why should 
he be? He is as likely to resemble his 
mother as his father and they are only 
two of a thousand ancestors he has 
had in only the last 500 years. 

His dominant traits in physique or 
in character may have come from a 
grandparent or more remote ancestor 
of whom there is not even the mean- 
ingless record of name and date, least 
of all physical and mental characteris- 
tics. These traits were probably de- 
termined by chance at the moment of 
conception and will remain much the 
same until death, such traits I mean 
as size, complexion and native ability 
in body and in mind. Biologically the 
chances are greater that the boy won’t 
resemble his father closely than that 
he will. 

Then there is the matter of environ- 
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ment. And here a big misunderstand- 
ing comes because new problems are 
presented but not recognized. The 
father grew up on the farm or in an 
old-fashioned store or shop where he 
worked by his father’s side and had 
daily contact with him. He always had 
work and responsibility, two of the 
greatest schoolmasters in the world. 
The son has neither, nor can father 
provide either. Father too often thinks 
he has done his full duty by his son 
when he has given him a weekly allow- 
ance and told him to amuse himself. 
What if the company should give the 
old man an allowance and tell him to 
amuse himself? What would happen? 
For a week he would be happy. Then 
he would begin to deterioriate and in 
two months he would be more worth- 
less than he thinks his son is now, and 
headed for perdition. The boy doesn’t 
need a car, he doesn’t need a trip, he 
doesn’t need amusement. What he 
needs and wants is work and respon- 
sibility. 

What does modern science tell us 
about the influence of heredity and 
environment? Here are some of the 
findings. We must know them to un- 
derstand the boy. He is born with cer- 
tain physical traits, none of which he 
can change, like color of hair, tex- 
ture of skin, size of bony structure, 
and weight, which is not determined 
by the silly tables on the scales in 
every lobby but by inheritance. 


You Must Know Your Boy 


In like manner inheritance deter- 
mines such traits as quick or slow, 
bright or dull, musical or non-musical, 
imaginative or un-imaginative. A boy 
is what nature made him and no 
school, no teacher, no environment can 
make him very different. Environment 
including schools and teachers can 
only develop what nature gave him. It 
is the parents’ and the teachers’ duty 
to find out what the boy has and de- 
velop it. This is so self-evident that 
there is no reason for saying it except 
for the fact that many a parent for 
one reason or another is going to make 
his son follow a certain vocation 
whether or no. The superstructure of 
character and emotions may be influ- 
enced considerably by environment but 
how much; there’s the question. You 
must know your boy. There are boys 
as there are men who are blown about 
by every gust. There are others who 
are as firm as a rock. 

Modern science has developed tests 
and measurements that are very help- 
ful but by no means perfect. Service 
clubs have attempted much in voca- 
tional guidance. Schools have offered 
exploratory courses. We hear much of 
square plugs in round holes. Any well- 
manned school or trained counsellor 
can give advice now that is reason- 
ably sound if it doesn’t attempt too 
much. It is far ahead of the old method 
of guesses, hunches, desires. or 
openings. The old method of choosing 
a vocation was like this: John Smith, 
aged 18, wants to be an engineer. His 


Uncle Ben is an engineer and will give 
him a start. So John enrolls in an en- 
gineering school and fails. By the new 
method John’s school record is first 
examined. He has always been poor 
in mathematics. Was this from lack of 
effort or lack of ability? A test shows 
that by nature he is no mathematician. 
He couldn’t take the mathematics 
hurdles if he wanted to. Moreover he 
has never constructed anything me- 
chanical or shown any interest in such 
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things. A test shows he has no me- 
chanical aptitude. This is like music; 
he has it or he hasn’t. Training will 
improve him but that won’t enable 
him to compete with trained engineers 
who have the aptitude to start with. 
John should look further and he 
shouldn’t be too quick to decide on 
anything. You may say this is a nega- 
tive kind of guidance, which it is, but 
it is worth a lot at that. It is better 
than the trial and failure method here- 
tofore in vogue. Here is the positive 
method. Bill Jones thinks he would 
like to be a doctor. The idea has al- 
ways fascinated him. His school rec- 
ord shows that he did well in physi- 
ology, biology and kindred subjects. 
He has taken a prognostic medical test 
that shows he could do well in medical 
studies. He likes pets and got a big 
kick out of mending a dog’s broken 
leg. His interest and ability in medi- 
cine are apparent but is it a layman’s 
interest or a professional interest? 
Only a further try-out in a doctor’s 
office or hospital or medical school will 
tell. We are realizing that too early 
specialization is not wise anyway. A 
general education should be secured 
first. A boy needs a broad foundation 
for two things—his vocation and good 
citizenship. 

Besides, can we peer into the fu- 
ture and determine specifically what 
to prepare a boy for in 1945 or 1960? 
I have the honor to be the head of 
the school Will Rogers last attended. 
I have speculated as to what voca- 
tional advice we might have given 
Will in the late nineties. It undoubt- 
edly would have been to go back to 
the ranch and rope cattle. As a mat- 
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ter of fact Will achieved greatness in 
several lines, most of which were not 
dreamed of in his school days. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that 
literally hundreds of men in ‘Who’s 
Who” got into a line of work after 40 
that won them a place in this volume. 
If I have dwelt on guidance too long 
it is because we, in our effort to help, 
sometimes act with too little knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

If modern study has taught us any- 
thing about boys it is that every one 
is an individual, no two alike. And the 
differences are inconceivably great. 
Psychologists tell us there is greater 
difference between extreme individu- 
als in the human race than there is 
between the average human being and 
the average dog or average elephant. 
In school by custom we grade boys 
from 60 to 70 to 100. We ought to 
string them along from one to 1,000 
if we expressed their real differences. 
You might expect me, coming from a 
military school, to advocate shooting 
every boy down the same groove, mak- 
ing every one conform to the same 
pattern. I do, when it comes to mat- 
ters of punctuality, obedience, car- 
riage, truthfulness, system and order. 
There are a lot of things that are not 
to be argued, but when it comes to in- 
terests, aptitudes, studies, abilities, 
activities, personalities, character, the 
wise parent and the wise teacher will 
recognize and respect individual dif- 
ferences. He will seek to find out first 
what talents are there and then de- 
velop them. 


Boy Wants Occasional Counsel 


When I said, “Don’t be a pal to 
your boy,” I imagine some of you who 
have tried it heaved a sigh of relief 
and thought, “I like that; it relieves 
me of a lot of responsibility.”” Not at 
all, brother. All you need is a change 
of technique. Your responsibility is 
there aplenty. But remember you are 
the father aged 40 and the party of 
the second part is the son aged 15. 
You are not his buddy. Neither are 
you there to “tell him.” He doesn’t 
want advice as much as he wants occa- 
sional counsel. Better approach him 
thus: ‘“‘What’s the problem, son? Have 
you considered all the facts? Now 
what do you think about it?” Don’t 
argue. If you don’t agree, look for 
more facts. Most problems settle them- 
selves if all the facts are known. And 
everything doesn’t have to be settled 
today or tomorrow. The dumbest thing 
you could say is, “I’m thirty years 
older than you and I know.” You 
ought to be ashamed of those wasted 
thirty years. They have brought very 
little wisdom. Most of them were spent 
chasing the elusive dollar or spending 
it foolishly. At least the evidence 
doesn’t impress son. He is apt to 
think, ““You are dumber than you look 
if you didn’t learn more than that in 
thirty years.” 

Honestly, if you want a real thrill, 
help a boy work out his problem or 

(Turn to page 575) 
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Looking north from the Link Bridge on Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, showing swarm of autos that traffic this street, one of main stems of city’s exten- 


sive boulevard system. 


The Quick and the Dead 


By DR. DAIN L. TASKER 


Chairman, Committee on Safety and Traffic, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California 


in Los Angeles, the quick and 

the dead. You must be quick or 
you will be dead. I was born and 
raised in New York City, hence I’m 
used to traffic but I had to be quick 
when I negotiated your crossings.” 
This was the opening of an address 
by a speaker at a meeting of the Los 
Angeles Kiwanis club. 

If statistics mean anything, we have 
an appalling death and injury rate as 
compared with other American cities 
but you and I know that “figures can 
lie and liars can figure,” hence all 
statistics are, like the Bible, open to 
interpretation. 

Just as during the late depression 
political economists of all sorts juggled 


“Tin to are two kinds of people 


figures to their own satisfaction but 
to no common agreement, specialists 
in traffic problems appear to be just 
as quackish. No one ever seems to 
analyze the causes of any of our 
social problems except from some 
dogmatic viewpoint. 

The American public is bombarded 
by daily statistics about traffic acci- 
dents. Discussions by those supposed 
to know something about how to 
interpret them mount into millions of 


The human element is all impor- 
tant in the control of motor traffic 
accidents, explains this authority 
after a serious study of all aspects 
entering into the problem. 


words on the printed page and over 
the air. Is all this wordy discussion 
doing any good? The sad statistics 
keep right on mounting to higher 
and higher figures. 

The automotive engineer designs 
and manufacturers create better auto- 
mobiles every year, more comfortable, 
more enduring, more powerful, more 
deadly. 

The highway engineer designs and 
local, state or national government 
agencies create better and more high- 
ways, more inviting for speed with 
broad, banked curves. 

Insurance companies sell us more 
and better accident and indemnity 
contracts, thus easing our minds of 
acute personal responsibility. 
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Government agencies erect all sorts 
of warning and guiding signs on road- 
beds and roadside markers. Fine 
illumination and flashing signals make 
night driving safer and more inviting. 

Law-making bodies have enacted 
volumes of ordinances for regulation 
of traffic and have provided personnel 
on foot as well as motorized to enforce 
these rules of the road. 

There has been a steady improve- 
ment in all the material factors 
concerned in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles, roads, signals and laws 
but deaths and injuries still increase. 
What’s the answer? 

Did you ever stop and consider your 
own part in this vast problem? Are 
not you and I just as much part of 
this problem as any of the other 
motorists? To what extent do you and 
I daily transgress traffic rules? To 
what extent may we contribute to 
traffic problems by willful intoxication 
of our own nervous systems, thus 
inhibiting our reflexes? To what extent 
are we inherently below par with 
respect to our special senses or the 
free use of arms and legs, either 
congenitally or due to accident and 
diseases? What kind of a philosophy 
do we hold toward life in general? 
Do we play the game of existence like 
we shoot craps or do we feel a well 
grounded responsibility for our own 
little part in the general social order? 
All of these things enter very largely 
into the complexities of the traffic 





Wilshire Boulevard and Western Avenue, 


problem. The inorganic elements like 
machines, tires and roads have been 
improved at a much greater rate than 
the human operating element in traffic 
problems. 

How must this human element be 
controlled, by education or by punish- 
ment? To what degree can education 
affect a mental or emotional moron? 
How can we know when we have such 
deficiencies to deal with? 

Los Angeles, with a population of 
one and a quarter millions and an 
equal number on its outskirts, is prob- 
ably the most thoroughly motorized 
community in the world. The whole 
population could go motoring at one 
time. Thousands of miles of paved 
roads lead in all directions through 
valleys to the mountains, to the desert 
or to the sea. There is no day in the 
year that weather stops the compara- 
tively free use of motor vehicles. The 
city spreads over a huge area. Its 
suburbanites come rushing in to work 
in the morning and back home at 
night, each driving his or her own car. 
Like most humans they try to make 
up with speed the time lost by a late 
start. They have liquidated the old 
proverb that “Time waits for no man.” 
They have become original makers of 
their own time. The industry of mak- 
ing time is frightfully hazardous. This 
daily traffic tide is tremendously 
augmented Saturdays, Sundays and 
on holidays with the added hazard of 
spreading the congested traffic flow 
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over more hours and attracting to it 
a greater number of incompetent 
motorists and decrepit automobiles. 

The flood tide of automobile traffic 
contains machines of all sorts of 
inefficient structure, especially brakes. 
Your hydraulic brakes are a menace 
to me when I follow you in a machine 
having mechanically operated brakes. 
The speed of your car can be checked 
so much faster than mine that we 
constantly menace each other. 

Your hydraulic brakes have made 
my mechanical brakes obsolete and a 
great hazard in the swift flow of 
traffic. Is obsolescence a punishable 
offense in a rapidly changing world? 
The world is full of people with lots 
of ‘go’? and poor brakes, essentially 
obsolescent in a complex social order 
striving to become civilized. Since our 
democracy is based on tolerance we 
adapt ourselves to senescence and 
adolescence,—penalties are imposed 
by nature. 

Along with obsolescent automobiles 
we have obsolescent laws. Many laws 
are abrogated by common abuse but 
few are ever erased from the statutes. 
Take speed for instance,—how many 
motorists definitely obey the speed 
rules in or out of zones? I have used 
automobiles daily for over thirty years 
and hence have experienced the 
gradual legalization of increases in 
speed which were common practice 
long before they were legalized. A 

(Turn to page 573) 
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Adding Generations to Trees 


that specialized knowledge is nec- 

essary in order that the rightful 
beauty of neglected shade trees be re- 
stored and preserved for posterity. 
Just as the nerve specialist, the ocu- 
list, the dentist, all have their places in 
the rehabilitation and strengthening 
of a human body, so in shade tree 
preservation the applied knowledge of 
the entomologist, plant pathologist, the 
plant physiologist, and the soil chemist 
are necessary in order to procure the 
best results in the control of insects 
and disease, and the perfection of 
balanced food rations for various spe- 
cies of trees. 

To the individual with weakened vi- 
tality, sallow color, poor respiration, 
and general debility—proper exercise, 
certain food and the principles of phy- 
sical culture and hygiene are recom- 
mended. Likewise, in the case of the 
individual tree with a weakened struc- 
ture and sparse foliage with poor color, 
—bracing, spraying, the treatment of 
cavities and exposed wood areas and 
the correction of malnutrition are 
necessary in order to build up a vigor- 
ous tree. The Life Extension Institute 
which was established some years ago 
with the express purpose of lengthen- 
ing the span of human life, is being 
carried on in principle in scientific tree 
care,—the “adding of generations to 
trees.” 

Many phases of tree care are prob- 
ably known in a general way. It is my 
purpose to give you some of the ru- 
dimentary principles that one must 
bear in mind in caring for shade trees. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the 
question of protecting shade trees 
against lightning damage. It is of vital 
importance where the protection of 
historic or priceless trees and avenues 
of large, symmetrical trees are in- 
volved. You have probably seen in- 
stances of lightning striking a large, 
magnificent tree, killing or mutilating 
it in such a way that it finally suc- 
cumbs or is no longer an object of 
beauty. Lightning conductors, properly 
attached to a tree provide a path 
through which a stroke of lightning will 
pass and spend its electrical energy 
without injury to the tree itself. The 
system which is now being used con- 
forms in every way to the provisions 
of the safety code of the National 
Fire Protection Association and the 
United States Weather Bureau. In 
brief, a half-inch copper cable is fas- 
tened from the uppermost part of the 
tree down the trunk and carried about 


|" IS becoming increasingly evident 





Member, 


This expert in Tree Surgery tells 

how prolonging the life of trees 

follows the same general rules as 

exist in arranging for the welfare 
of human beings. 


two feet into the ground. Smaller cable 
is used on the large branches of such 
trees as the elm and oak, while only 
a single cable may be necessary in 
protecting a large pine or spruce. Thus, 
protection may be given to priceless 
trees which, if damaged would con- 
stitute an irreplaceable loss. I am re- 
minded of an estate in Collington, 
Maryland, where an avenue of magni- 
ficent tulip trees was protected by the 
installation of lightning conductors. 
Five years after these trees had been 
properly wired not a single one of 
them had been injured, which was re- 
markable when one considers the fact 
that they had previously been almost 
yearly victims of lightning damage. 
Pruning, which involves thinning, 
cutting back, or the removal of dead, 
broken, or interfering branches, is 
probably familiar. The actual operation 
would not be so difficult if it did not 
sometimes require skill, many feet 
above the ground in the removal of 
dead wood. Many times corrective 
pruning for a more massive and sym- 
metrical growth is required. Invariably 
dead branches will reappear unless 
undernourished trees are properly fed. 


By ORVILLE W. SPICER, B. Sc. 
Kiwanis Club of Stamford, Connecticut 


In pruning, the cut should be made 
close to the parent limb, that is, no 
protruding stub should be left in which 
decay may set in. The remaining scar 
is treated with a wound dressing which 
is durable, waterproof, and will pre- 
vent, as much as possible, “checking” 
of the wood with ultimate decay. 

One should have a knowledge of the 
characteristics of different varieties of 
trees before undertaking their pruning. 
Maples, for example, may not be 
pruned during thawing or freezing 
weather without danger of their bleed- 
ing. Other trees, if over-pruned, will 
allow too much light to enter and the 
branches may be burned by the direct 
rays of the sun. There is certainly 
more involved than simply cutting off 
a branch. 

When it is necessary to brace one 
limb to another, holes are _ bored 
through the limb to be supported. A 
hole through the heartwood does no 
injury. The supporting materia] should 
never be wrapped around a branch, for 
if this is done, strangulation will take 
place with the growth of the tree. Eye- 
bolts are placed in these holes and 
galvanized steel cable is used between 
them. The cable supports a heavier 
load than the old time link chain and 
is very inconspicuous. This is a most 
desirable feature when the natural 
beauty of the tree is of utmost im- 
portance. 

Another phase of scientific tree care 

(Turn to page 568) 





A tree vista—New York State in foreground; looking across Lake Champlain to the Green Mountains 


of Vermont. 
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§23 


The Ethics of Salesmanship 


Modern sales methods pleasing to 

the buyer and to the seller are 

tersely told by this executive of a 

great merchandising organization 

in an address to a Kiwanis gather- 
ing at Rockford, Illinois. 


embraces salesmanship more than 

ever. We have been living in a 
period of extremes; a few years ago in 
the so-called whoopee era, or jazz age, 
everything was fine and apparently 
was going to stay that way. Then in 
more recent years the other extreme 
of gloom, the depression, where there 
was an attitude of despair. This atti- 
tude partook too much of the answer 
given the teacher by the small boy 
when she gave him a simple problem 
in arithmetic. 

“Johnny,” she said, “take 4,576 and 
subtract 2,189, what’s the difference?” 

“Yeah,” replied Johnny, “that’s 
what I say, what’s the difference, who 
cares?” 

Obviously that attitude has not 
helped any in selling and is rapidly 
disappearing. We really don’t want, 
I believe, a return of the one ex- 
treme or the other, but we do want a 
happy medium, a sweet reasonable- 
ness, with the emphasis of course on 
better times. 

You all know this better than I do, 
but the thing I want to emphasize is 
that this cannot come or continue with- 
out real effort and industry and work 
on our part. And there is more incen- 
tive now to do this than ever, so let’s 
get down to brass tacks, 

There never was a time when it was 
more important to “know your stuff,” 
no matter what you are selling and we 
are all selling something. But just as 
it is of vital importance to know more 
about what we are selling, so it is en- 
couraging to stop and realize that 
there never was a time when there was 
so much information available. That’s 
to our advantage, and we must cash 
in on it. 

The late John H. Patterson once 
told a group of merchants, “No man 
ever failed because he knew too much 
about his business.’’ We can all take 
that to heart, but let’s see how we can 
best apply it. 

There are many definitions of sales- 
manship. One says that salesmanship 
is the business of “manufacturing cus- 
tomers for your business.’’ That’s a 
good one. Another says, ‘“Salesmanship 


Ten psychology of business today 


is the art of persuading another that 
you have what that other desires.” 
One of the longest yet really best defi- 
nitions we know is the pod of peas, 
and this is one that bears thinking 
about. This definition says that ‘“‘Sales- 
manship is the power to persuade 
plenty of people to pleasurably pur- 
chase your product at a profit.” If 
you analyze that definition you’ll find 
it contains all the factors of making a 
successful sale in almost any business. 

Now that we have a definition, how 
can we go about applying it? 

Consider the appeal of selling. It is 
not enough merely to say, “Buy my 
product or my service now because 
prices may go up. Human nature is so 
constituted that while a certain pro- 
portion of people will buy on that ap- 
peal, many will not. Many of us have 
to be convinced in other ways. 

Here are some of those other ap- 
peals. The appeal of touch. How do 
you handle the merchandise which you 
offer for sale? It doesn’t make any 
difference whether it is an insurance 
policy or a washing machine, it must 








A SALES EXPERT SPEAKS 


A happy medium is needed in sales- 
manship, neither whoopee nor gloom 
—just reasonableness. 


"Salesmanship is the power to per- 
suade plenty of people to pleasurably 
purchase your product at a profit." 


Competition may be the life of 
trade but unrestricted it is apt to be 
the death of profit. 


We must keep on telling if we ex- 
pect to keep on selling. 


A male customer never grows up. 
He will spend more time on fishing 
tackle than a refrigerator. 


Rugged individualism isn't so hot 
any more. A codperative program is 
needed. 


Study yourself and your own busi- 
ness first. 


In selling most things ten seconds 
of demonstration are better than ten 
minutes of argument. 


"Listen, agree and oblige" are to- 
day's watchwords of selling. 


By ARTHUR H. BRAYTON 


Marshall Field and Company, Chicago 


be handled so as to impart its true 
value. 

It is a fact that in selling most 
things ten seconds of demonstration 
are better than ten minutes of argu- 
ment. Talk, argue, compel, used to be 
the watchwords of selling; today, it’s 
listen, agree and oblige. 

Few women can appraise any article 
without feeling or stroking it. Know 
that in selling to women. 

A male customer never grows up; 
he will spend more time choosing fish- 
ing tackle or golf equipment than a 
refrigerator. People cheerfully ‘‘shoot 
the works’? when buying things for 
their children. Think about’ these 
things and above all use them in your 
own business. 

Your business is important to you, 
why not use the best and most effective 
methods of selling to improve it and 
show its importance to others. There 
are so many ways to do this. Take the 
example of the milkman who was told 
by the little girl to leave only a quart 
of milk after that morning, instead 
of the quart and the pint he had been 
leaving, “my kitty died last night’’ she 
said. The morning after that the milk- 
man left a quart and a pint again and 
a new kitty; he got his regular order 
after that. That’s an appeal that never 
fails, the appeal of courtesy and kind- 
ness. 

This is also the oldest and most ef- 
fective appeal known; the appeal to 
our own interests. We are all selfish 
and interested in ourselves. If you 
give a man a map of the world, he 
looks for his own home town; if you 
hand a woman a calendar, she looks 
for her birthday. We are all interested 
in ourselves; so tell your customers 
what they want to know rather than 
what you want to say; tell them why 
they want to buy rather than why you 
want to sell, 

Study yourself and your own busi- 
ness first; then take into considera- 
tion what Kiwanis stands for, your 
excellent and timely slogan, “We 
Build,” codperation with your own 
club members, with your district and 
with your own community. This idea 
of having your own way even if the 
boiler ‘busts’ is going by the boards. 
Rugged individualism is not “so hot” 
any more. Your codperative program 
is really needed for your own good as 
well as that of your business. 

“Competition may be the life of 
trade,” but unrestricted it is apt to be 

(Turn to page 568) 
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A group of boys making flower pots working under a Juvenile Delinquent WPA Project, sponsored 
by the Jefferson County Juvenile Court, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Juvenile Delinquency, Its Causes and Prevention 


By ROBERT C. LOGAN 


Chief Probation Officer, Jefferson County, Kentucky, Juvenile Court 


“*One-fifth of our law infractions 
today are committed by persons of 
less than voting age.’’ 

—J. EpGar Hoover. 


RIME in America is costing each 

American citizen a minimum of 

$120.00 per year—this is the 
per-capita cost. The authority for this 
statement is from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Department of Jus- 
tice. Thirteen billion dollars for the 
direct and indirect cost of crime is a 
stupendous sum. 

The methods which we have been 
employing in the handling of crime 
have not proven effective; a result of 
the interest of too few of our citizens 
in the problem. The great majority of 
the leading lawyers throughout the 
country are neither interested nor ac- 
quainted with the criminal procedure 
or with conditions that exist in our 
Criminal Courts. Society at large has 
been content with the conviction and 
imprisonment of violators of the law 
and are neither advised nor concerned 
as to what goes on after the criminal 
has been convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary. A great majority of 
those convicted are either released 


when they have served their sentences, 
pardoned as a result of political or 
other influence, or by the authority of 
the various states, are paroled and 
sent back to the community which 
produced them, without anything being 
done by the state about the conditions 
in the community. 

Employers are reluctant to employ 
ex-convicts, and, in the majority of 
jurisdictions, little or no effort is made 
by the state to help the ex-convict re- 
instate himself into society and be- 
come an economically independent and 
useful citizen. Every man or woman 
convicted of a crime is not a confirmed 
criminal. Many of them are capable 
of being rehabilitated and reinstated 
into society. Ignorance of the exist- 
ing conditions and indifference are re- 
sponsible for the lack of an organized 
effort to help the ex-convict. 

The confirmed criminal presents an 
entirely different problem. He cannot 
be dealt with on the same basis as the 
man who has slipped once in his life 
and has been thrown into the machin- 
ery of the law. The enactment of laws 
providing for more severe and longer 
sentences has not decreased crime. 
Swift and sure punishment has proven 


to be far more effective in the deter- 
rence of crime than the severe sen- 
tence. The confirmed criminal, a men- 
ace to society, should be removed. 
Certain members of the legal profes- 
sion who by technical and _ other 
methods are freeing guilty and con- 
firmed criminals are doing an irrepar 
able injury to society. The responsi- 
bility for the intelligent and effective 
handling of criminals rests upon pub- 
lic opinion, particularly the opinion 
reflected in our legislative bodies and 
in our officials of government. The of- 
ficials elected under our existing sys- 
tem are usually as efficient and as 
well qualified for their jobs as the 
community as a whole demands. 


Juvenile Delinquent of Today 
is Criminal of Tomorrow 

The great majority of those crim- 
inals who are convicted and sent to 
our penitentiaries began their crim- 
inal careers while juveniles. The de- 
linquency records of Juvenile Courts 
and other courts bear testimony to the 
truth of this statement. The juvenile 
delinquent of today is the criminal of 
tomorrow. The punishment of crim- 
inals has been thought to deter crime. 
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Does the increasing number of felons 
throughout the country prove that our 
systems of punishment in the great 
majority of cases act as a deterrence? 

“As the twig is bent, so the tree 
will grow.”” Does it not seem reason- 
able that this question of crime should 
be dealt with at the source? 

The personalities of boys and girls, 
the psychiatrist tells us, are definitely 
shaped into a pattern by the time they 
are five or six years old. Should we 
not strike at society at this point and 
make every effort, with the combined 
efforts of all agencies dealing with 
children, to assist in developing a non- 
delinquent pattern in our children? 


Definitely a Community Problem 


For thirty years, our Juvenile 
Courts have been struggling with the 
problem of delinquency. Society has 
been content to create Juvenile Courts 
and appoint officials to handle these 
courts without any consideration of 
their qualifications or fitness for their 
jobs. In most jurisdictions training 
and that rare art possessed by few, of 
dealing effectively with human beings, 
are not considered. It seems that ju- 
venile delinquency is not merely a 
problem for the Juvenile Court—it is 
very definitely a community problem. 

In the last few years our criminol- 
ogists and social workers interested in 
this problem have been accentuating 
the “prevention of delinquency” rather 
than its correction, Juvenile delin- 
quency cannot be considered separate- 
ly from the conditions existing in the 
community, from the social standards 
of those living in the community, nor 
from society as a whole in its daily 
life. Studies show conclusively that 
the greater number of delinquents 
come from those areas where living 
conditions and standards are lowest. 
It is only the exceptional child that 
can survive growing up in an atmos- 
phere of prostitution, dives and low- 
living standards. 

The causal factors of juvenile de- 
linquency, complicated and variable as 
they are, are generally known: Inade- 
quate supervision, physical defects, 
mental defects and the lack of the 
facilities in the community to furnish 
intangible satisfaction in wholesome 
channels of adventure and play. The 
spirit of adventure and the need for 
wholesome play might be considered 
the inalienable right of every child 
born into the world. It is now con- 
sidered by the authorities in the child 
guidance field that we must treat with 
the juvenile delinquent as a person- 
ality problem. 

If we go to the root of the matter, 
does it not seem that society at large 
is responsible for the living conditions 
which we find in our slum sections, 
when it has been definitely shown that 
such conditions are one of the great- 
est contributing factors in causing 
delinquency? The old methods which 
we tried have not worked. If we would 
remove those breeding centers of de- 


linquency, we would not have done all 
that seems to be required. When we 
consider the problem in the light of 
experimental studies made in numer- 
ous jurisdictions, should not an at- 
tempt be made to educate and reédu- 
cate the under-privileged? Should 
not an attempt be made to elevate the 
standards of living and give intelligent 
assistance in the rearing of children? 
This can only be done by arousing all 
groups coming in contact with chil- 
dren, to an appreciation of the seri- 
ousness of the problem, and the neces- 
sity of doing something about it. 

Adequate provision by the state and 
local authorities for “institutionaliz- 
ing’? that particular group of mental 
defectives that need the services of an 
institution, and adequate supervision 
of those who need supervision, would 
in time decrease, if not eliminate, that 
undesirable element of society ‘“‘the 
feeble-minded’”’ which continually im- 
poses so great a cost on the community. 

The great problem, it seems, is to 
educate the people to understand the 
ideas back of the scientific treatment 
of crime. That large group which 
makes public opinion must have a bet- 
ter understanding of these ideas. The 
purposes and objectives of the Juve- 
nile Court must be made clear to the 
popular mind. 

Symptoms of delinquency as shown 
by behavior problems, originate in the 
home, the school and in the commu- 
nity, and the influences emanating 
from these situations make the prob- 
lem of treatment most complicated. 
On the whole, parents have no planned 
idea as to how their children should 
be raised. A balance of affection and 
discipline, two of the things most re- 
quired by children, requires an _ in- 
sight and skill far greater than that 
presented by the average parent. The 
idea on the part of a great many par- 
ents that the child will outgrow a 
personality defect without assistance 
has been discarded by most of those 
who approach the problem with any 
recognition of the value of science. 
Next to the home the school exerts a 
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greater influence than any other 
agency. Should it not only be informed, 
but aroused to the seriousness of the 
duty which society calls upon it to dis- 
charge? In recent years, evidences of 
an appreciation of their duty have ap- 
peared. A real contribution can be 
made by the church when it under- 
stands more about the problem and 
realizes not only its duty but its op- 
portunity. We are growing to realize 
that physical health in the child is not 
any more important to its development 
than its spiritual and emotional health. 

The problem of the handling of 
juvenile delinquency thus appears to 
be a community problem. The solving 
of this problem will require team work 
on the part of the home, the school, 
the church and all agencies coming in 
contact with children. The codrdina- 
tion of the efforts of all agencies, 
which is the objective of the Codérdi- 
nation Council movement may help to 
solve the problem. But society must 
be made to realize that this job is as 
important as the building of bridges; 
the building of roads; the improve- 
ment of methods of transportation 
and all other scientific developments 
which affect man’s environment be- 
fore anything constructive or lasting 
can be done. The prevention of crime 
by the use of scientific methods by in- 
terested and trained people may have 
some effect on the problem. 

Science has made a great contribu- 
tion to the field of medicine. Cannot 
a similar contribution be made by sci- 
ence to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency? 

The minority interested in the prob- 
lem must grow. That great portion of 
society which can only be reached by 
the spoken word, must be reached. 
When the community is aroused to the 
seriousness of the problem, and when 
it is attacked at the roots of crime, 
and when we develop team work of in- 
terested groups, each realizing the 
limit and extent of the contribution 
which it can make, it is then that we 
can make progress in decreasing the 
great number of juvenile delinquents. 





A group of boys working in a class in carpentry. 
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A Million Air P 


IR transportation has developed 
in the United States to the point 
where more than 850,000 pass- 

engers traveled in air line craft in 
1935, and the passenger total probably 
will reach a million on the air lines 
in 1936. Miscellaneous commercial 
operators and private owners during 
1935 carried nearly 1,300,000 pass- 
engers in flights ranging from hops 
around the airport to long cross-coun- 
try charter flights. 

In the development of aviation which 
has made this volume of flying possi- 
ble, the Federal Government has taken 
an important part for many years. The 
air mail contracts, and the purchases 
of aircraft for the military and other 
services have been and still are of 
utmost importance to the civil aero- 
nautics industry. The Federal Govern- 
ment also has responsibility for 
promotion and regulation of air com- 
merce, and carries out these functions 
through the Bureau of Air Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce 
established 10 years ago to fulfill the 
obligations delegated to the Secretary 
of Commerce by the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. 

The actual development of civil 
aeronautics has been an achievement 
of the industry itself. Fundamental 
factors in efficient, dependable and 
safe flying are competence of pilots 
and airworthiness of aircraft. The 
Bureau of Air Commerce does not 
train pilots or build airplanes, but it 
does assist the aeronautics industry to 


Airways beacon and keeper's house at a 
typical intermediate landing field. The plane 
is thet of an airways extension superin- 
tendent who has landed to inspect the field. 


develop the men and machines that 
are needed, through its licensing re- 
quirements for airmen and aircraft 
and other regulations pertaining to air 
commerce. The Bureau provides fur- 
ther assistance by maintaining aids to 
air navigation on more than 22,000 
miles of federal airways through 
development work aimed at advances 


Airways rotating beacon light at Department of 

Commerce intermediate landing field. An airways 

mechanician on the platform is making a routine 
inspection of the beacon. 
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assengers in 1936! 


By FREDERICK R. NEELY 


Chief, Aeronautic Information Section, 


Bureau of Air Commerce 


in design of aircraft, aircraft engines 
and accessories, and air navigation 
aids, and in connection with estab- 
lishment of new airports and moderni- 
zation of existing ones. 

Under conditions of poor visibility 
caused by fog, clouds, rain or snow 
the aids to air navigation on the 
Federal Airways System often make 
possible the completion of flights that 
otherwise would not even be attempted. 
However, these facilities are aids to 
air navigation and not guarantees of 
safety to the users. Safety in the air 
lies first in the airworthiness of the 
aircraft, the reliability of instruments 
and accessories, and in the competence 
of the airmen. 

Facilities provided on a_ federal 
airway include: 

Rotating beacon lights at 10- 
to 15-mile intervals. 

Intermediate landing fields so 
located, relative to airports, that 
landing areas are available at 
intervals of approximately 50 
miles. 

Radio communications stations 
for weather broadcasts and emer- 
gency messages to aircraft. 

Radio range beacons for direc- 
tional guidance. 

Radio marker’ beacons’ for 
assistance in locating strategic 
points, such as intermediate land- 
ing fields, and in some _ cases 
giving directional guidance over 
short distances. 

(Turn to page 566) 


Department of Commerce airways radio sta- 
tion showing transmitter house and antenna 
towers. 
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My Personal Page 


WATERMELONS 


By ROE FULKERSON 


E WERE driving along the country road one hot 
W tes and I stopped at a wayside barbecue stand to 

spend a nickel for a bottle of Georgia champagne. 
A spindly small boy sat outside the stand near a row of 
inferior watermelons. In a voice almost pathetic he sug- 
gested that I buy one. Selecting the least inferior of 
the lot, I paid him the fifteen cents he asked, put the 
gourd-necked melon in the car and drove on. Up the 
road I saw a couple of pickaninnies playing in the 
dust and stopped long enough to present them with the 
watermelon. 

My wife looked at me in that pitying, wondering way 
that women have when they begin to be convinced that 
they are married to an idiot, and I explained to her what 
I am going to try to explain to you. There was a human 
experience background for my seemingly senseless act. 

In the small town in which I grew up, there was a village 
character yclept Grandpa Caldwell. Grandpa and I were 
pals, although he was seventy-five when I was sixty-five 
years younger. Grandpa Caldwell was a tinker. I wish 
every growing boy could know an old-time tinker. It 
was a fine trade which seems to have passed out of ex- 
istence. Grandpa could fix anything. I can see his little 
shop almost as though I had been in it yesterday. I had 
the run of it after I learned that as long as I kept my 
hands off things, I was always welcome. 

The shop was on the main street, a little away from 
the business section. Grandpa Caldwell and his elderly 
wife lived in the back of the shop. There was a little 
bell over the door which tinkled when the door was opened. 
The old gentleman with his great shock of snow-white 
hair could ordinarily be found at his bench near the win- 
dow. In the shop were small foot power lathes, soldering 
pots and hundreds of small, interesting tools which made 
a small boy’s fingers itch just to touch them. 

Grandpa could solder a leaky coffee pot or put together 
a broken vase. He drilled little holes into cut glass dishes 
and put them together so the break hardly showed. He 
could restore the voice of a dumb cuckoo clock and repair 
a bicycle as good as new. When a woman’s sewing machine 
refused to sew, Grandpa could fix it in a jiffy. I remem- 
ber once that the postmaster’s wooden leg went stiff in 
the knee. To my horrified delight, I found Grandpa work- 
ing on the thing and repairing the broken joint. To show 
the versatility of the man, I recall that he performed an 
autopsy on my pet crow when it died suddenly. We found 
almost a hundred pins in its crop. 

Grandpa was my banker on my first venture into the 
business world. It was court day in our town and the 
farmers had gathered from far and near to sit on the 
courthouse steps and whittle long curling shavings of 
white pine and talk politics. One farmer had brought 
in a wagonload of watermelons, and Grandpa suggested 
that I buy them and give the farmer a chance to whittle 
and talk politics. After some wrangling, I bought the 
load for two dollars, Grandpa financing the transaction. 

I arranged them in rows in front of Grandpa’s tinker 
shop and scratched on their striped sides prices which 
would give me a neat profit on the transaction provided 
I could find customers for the melons. Grandpa himself 
was my first customer, paying me twenty cents for the 
largest one, thus reducing my indebtedness to him to one 
dollar and eighty cents. 

All day long I sprinkled those melons with water from 





Grandpa’s watering pot, and all day long I watched 
over them like some bird with a nest full of out of pro- 
portion eggs. I sold some to the farmers who were in 
town, and some to the local citizens, and from time to 
time I refreshed myself from my business cares by cutting 
one open and eating it myself. 

At long last, the final melon was sold and the deal was 
closed. When I counted my cash, I had exactly one dollar 
and eighty cents. When I had paid back Grandpa, I 
realized with amazement that I had eaten up my profits. 

In that one day I learned more about business and 
finance than I ever learned in a whole term at school. 
Grandpa explained to me that if I were really in business, 
I would have to pay interest on that loan he had made 
me, and that before I had made any profit, I would have 
to earn the interest on the money I had borrowed. 

He also explained that had I been really in business, I 
would have to pay rent for the space I occupied on his 
sidewalk, just as the men in our town paid rent for their 
stores. This rent would have to be added to the cost of 
the melons, along with the interest on the borrowed money. 

Then he explained that if the farmer had employed 
me to sell his melons, he would doubtless have paid me 
fifty cents for my day’s work. If I was worth fifty cents 
to the farmer as a salesman, certainly I was worth an 
equal amount if I were employed by myself, so of necessity 
I must pay myself a salary of fifty cents before I began 
to make a real profit. 

I was twenty-five years in a retail business. As a simple 
statement of fact, that business was a most successful 
and profitable one. It was so because I never forgot the 
lessons of that watermelon transaction. By the estab- 
lishment of a sinking fund, I always borrowed needed 
money from myself. But I never failed to charge myself 
interest on each loan and repay it to the sinking fund 
plus that interest. I always kept my own name on the 
pay roll at a salary I felt that some other man in my line 
would pay me to manage his business. 

Now here is what I am getting at. 
poor man to advise fathers about their boys. All of my 
sons are a daughter not as high as a yardstick. But it 
seems to me that it is highly advisable for every father 
to keep in as close touch with his son’s financial transac- 
tions as he does with his school education. 

Recently I told you of the wealthy man who told his 
less prosperous friend that he was going to give his son 
an automobile for Christmas. The less prosperous friend 
said he was not in a position to give his boy such a 
Christmas present, but that he had made up his mind that 
he would give his boy one hour of his time each day the 
following year. 

The biggest and best lessons in finance, in ethics, in 
sportsmanship, in morals and in self-control, are not 
learned in school. They are learned in the trading, the 
games and the leadership of Boyville out of school. The 
father who gives his boy one hour of his time and his 
real interest each day, can become his greatest teacher. 

You may be a bald-headed dub to most people. Even 
your wife may look on you only with good natured toler- 
ance. You may be a failure to every one else, but just 
hold tight to the fact that to your boy, you are a hero. 
He looks upon you as perfection, and you alone can teach 
him things about business and life that will make of him 
a man, a son to be proud of! 


Perhaps I am a 
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Hands Across the Border 


"May the spirit of true friendliness, tolerance and confidence that has 
marked the relations between the United States and Canada for over a century 
remain unchanged so long as the sun shines, the grass grows and rivers flow to 
the sea.""—President Harry |. Anscombe, Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario. 





Tablets were recently placed at 

border points to emphasize the 
friendship of the two great nations of 
the North American Continent, one at 
the International Bridge crossing the 
St. Lawrence River and connecting 
Cornwall, Ontario, and Rooseveltown, 
New York, and the other between 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

These two are in addition to four 
Boundary Peace Tablets already dedi- 
cated at the places and on the dates 
named below: 

Detroit, Michigan-Windsor, Ontario, 
January 22, 1935. 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick-Calais, 
Maine, May 6, 1935. 

Port Huron, Michigan-Sarnia, On- 
tario, July 2, 1935. 

Blaine, Washington-Douglas, Brit- 
ish Columbia, April 25, 1936. 

International President A. Copeland 
Callen dedicated the tablet at Sault 
Ste. Marie and at Cornwall there was 
a joint dedication by Harry I. Ans- 


Tam additional Boundary Peace 





combe, president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa, capital city of the Dominion 
of Canada and Edwin F. Hill, repre- 
senting the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington, capital city of the United 
States. Interested crowds were in at- 
tendance at each event. 


“The traditional friendship between the United 
States and Canada is a matter for rejoicing at all 
times. The long, unfortified boundary between our 
two countries and the mutual trust and friend- 
ship of these neighboring people constitutes a 
striking example to all the world of the efficacy 
of the neighbor in international relations. 
am gl to hear of the plans for the dedication 
of a —+ ang monument on July twelfth and send 
hearty felicitations to you and through you to all 
who gather on that auspicious a. | Thus one 
more step will be taken to lify 





ate the relationship of good neighb ors pat nmy the 

Canadian people and ourselves.”——Franklin D. 

eer yn Peasidens of the United States. (Ad- 
to President Callen). 


At Sault Ste. Marie 


The president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was honored with a personally 
addressed message from the President 
of the United States, a message of 
congratulation and appreciation. The 
message was read to the assembled 





crowd. In addition to officers of Ki- 
wanis the dedication was featured with 
the presence of two United States Con- 
gressmen, a former Governor, a United 
States Senator and a member of the 
Dominion Parliament. 


“Exemplification of the friendly fellowship ex- 
isting between the people of the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States of America will 
never be more strongly expressed than at this 
time when the representatives of the Kiwanis clubs 
of the two capital cities—Ottawa and Washington 
—dedicate this boundary peace tablet to the con- 
tinued friendship of the two countries. Can future 
generations fail to realize this lesson of peace? It 
would be fortunate, indeed, if friendship such as 
that existing between Canada and the United 
States could extend throughout the border nations 
of the world.”—Edwin F. Hill, Past President of 
the Washington, D. C. Club, Past Governor of 
the Capital District and for two years International 
Trustee. 


The Michigan Kiwanis District was 
represented by its Governor Vernon 
E. Chase and the Ontario-Quebec-Mar- 
itime District was represented by 
Lieutenant Governor Harry Coll. Gov- 
ernor Frank P. Dawson was unable to 
be present as he was on a visitation 
trip to the clubs of the Maritime prov- 
inces. 

Col. Harry Hamilton, K. C., M. P., 
declared the dedication of this tablet 
to perpetual friendship “is an ideal 
for the rest of the world.” Speaking 
for Canada he charged his listeners 
that friendship grows up on faith and 
confidence and that in some other 
lands “distrust, suspicion and lack of 
faith are doing the contrary.” 

Other speakers included Representa- 


tive Sam D. McReynolds and Senator 
James A. Couzens. 

After its dedication in Brady Park, 
Sault Ste. Marie, the bronze tablet was 
placed on a coast guard cutter and 
taken to the international ferry dock 
where it was affixed to a six-foot cairn. 

Despite a temperature of 95 degrees 


“As President of Kiwanis International in fur- 
therance of our first administrative policy of fos- 
tering and promoting international friendship and 
in behalf of the Kiwanis Clubs of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
I dedicate this Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet to 
remembrance and understanding, to peace and 
good will, to friendship and fraternity. May we 
covenant with God and each one with the other 
in a solemn vow to preach and practice these 
principles. And may God grant that this symbol 
of our vow may stand as mute but mighty witness 
to our covenant. ‘Lord God of Hosts be with us 
yet, lest we forget, lest we forget’.’’—President 
A. Copeland Callen in his dedicatory message. 


there was a splendid gathering of rep- 
resentative Kiwanians not only from 
the two neighboring clubs but from 
elsewhere in Canada and the United 
States. 


At Cornwall 


An internatonal inter-club meeting 
of nine Kiwanis clubs of Canada and 
the United States was held at Cornwall 
preceding the dedication ceremony. At- 
tending this meeting as well as the 
dedication ceremonies was C. Douglas 
Taylor, Montreal, Quebec, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 

Kiwanian Hill, past governor of the 
Capital District, past president of the 
Washington, D. C. club and for two 
years an International trustee, pre- 
sented two gavels, one to Harry Ans- 
combe and one to Ben Segal, president 
of the Cornwall club. The Anscombe 
gavel was made from mahogany from 
the capitol at Washington with the 
handle of maple. The wood from the 
gavel presented to Kiwanian Segal was 
of maple from Jamestown Island, first 
permanent English settlement in Amer- 
ica while the handle was of red cedar 
from the site of the first capitol build- 
ing at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

John W. Genaway, past governor of 
the New York District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, stressed the value of 
neighborliness and urged increased vig- 
ilance to prevent “selfish interference”’ 
in any good will endeavors. 
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Secretary ‘ Page 


“ORGANIZERS OF VICTORY” 


as well as other organizations, have their ups and 
downs—their winning streaks and their slumps. 

As I am writing, the Chicago Cubs, who were leading 
in the National League, have suffered a series of defeats 
due primarily to failure to maintain their batting ability. 
In games where the pitching has been superb and the play- 
ing of the field men excellent, the lack of their usual ability 
to hit the ball has kept the club from attaining their usual 
number of winning games. Doubtless their manager, 
Charlie Grimm, Captain English and all members of the 
team are earnestly studying the whole situation and doing 
everything possible once again to develop the power to get 
those base hits so essential for victory. 

As we approach the fall, following some inevitable let- 
down in club functioning and activities during the summer 
months, it is quite appropriate for club officers, directors 
and members to make a careful check to make certain that 
every phase of club administration is being carried on in 
a manner to secure victory for the Kiwanis team. The 
president may be capable and devoted but unless there is 
the faithful codperation of other officers and of the direc- 
tors and committees, the club is not going to achieve in 
service and leadership as it might do. The club may be 
going along very well; it may be having interesting meet- 
ings which are characterized by excellent fellowship, but if 
the committees are not making the base hits in activities 
the club can hardly be counted as a winner. 

Everyone loves to win, but all too few are ready to pay 
the price in thought, planning and work to achieve a vic- 
tory. There is much satisfaction in an individual victory in 
golf, tennis or bridge, and there is surely a thrill in being 
the captain or member of a baseball or other team which 
wins. 

However, there is no greater joy than to be the leader or 
participating member of an organization which attains 
exceptional success in serving its community and humanity. 
The officers and members of a Kiwanis club have the possi- 
bility of this joy and satisfaction. 

However, victory is not at all likely to come to the indif- 
ferent, disinterested and inactive. A winning team or a 
winning Kiwanis club is inevitably the result of most thor- 
ough analysis of organization, attention to functioning, 
creative thought in regard to activities and tireless prac- 
tice in achieving genuine team work. which means the 
cooperation of each and every one, whether member or 
officer and whatever the specialized ability of each. 

Modern invention has produced some marvelous machines 
for the testing of automobiles. Through these the defects 
in the functioning of an automobile can be discovered so 
that these can be cared for and the automobile put in 
condition to function at its best and to insure safety on the 
road. Even though an automobile may seem to be running 
reasonably well and no serious defects are evident, it is a 
wise driver who uses these inventions of modern science 
to detect any defects before serious conditions develop. 

But it is also wise to test organizations and their func- 
tioning and accomplishments. While we do not have the 
machines to do this in an automatic and mechanical manner 
as in the case of automobiles, methods can be adopted which 
will result in a reasonably adequate test to reveal the genu- 
ine condition of a Kiwanis club. 


KK as welt clubs, like baseball and other athletic teams, 


One of the needs of a baseball team often is the strength- 
ening of some particular position through the securing of a 
player of greater ability or of better team spirit. So the 
better functioning and achievement of a Kiwanis club is 
often to be attained only by strengthening its personnel. 
It is not enough to get a capable team together at the begin- 
ning of a season. There must be constant thought given 
to the maintenance of the strongest possible personnel, The 
age average of a baseball team also needs to be kept at 
a reasonable level. Likewise with a Kiwanis club, there 
should be daily attention given to the building up of its 
membership not only in numbers but in quality of per- 
sonnel, in representative character, and in reasonable age 
average. The membership plan of Kiwanis, if properly un- 
derstood and intelligently used, offers an unusually effec- 
tive means to insure the constant development of the club 
personnel along these lines. 

If a baseball team has a slump in its batting, exceptional 
attention is given to following every possible method that 
will improve this condition. A Kiwanis club that may have 
had a fine record in “base hits’ in service and leadership 
may come upon a period when there is a slump in its 
worth-while achievements. 

If this condition prevails in a club it should have most 
careful attention. Are the officers ‘“‘on the job?” Is the board 
of directors playing its essential part? The work of com- 
mittees should be carefully considered to see whether their 
personnel insures proper functioning. Plans should be re- 
examined to see if they include objectives that are likely to 
challenge the best thought and work of the club leaders 
and committees. It would be advisable, likewise, to survey 
the community to see whether there may be some new com- 
munity needs to which the service and leadership of the 
club may be given with renewed interest on the part of the 
club and with worth-while results for the community. 

This is surely the time to make a real “test” of our clubs, 
their functioning and their achievements. If they are not 
going so well, study the conditions and reasons and lay out 
the methods for insuring improvement. Let’s give our best 
thought and tireless labors to the producing of winning 
Kiwanis clubs. 

The late Lord O’Shaughnessy, long-time president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, was complimented by being re- 
ferred to during the war as an “organizer of victory.” 
These words certainly suggest a standard which should be 
sought by our club presidents and other officers as well as 
by our committee chairmen. Let all so devote themselves to 
Kiwanis that they prove to be “organizers of victory.” 

Certainly there is no greater thrill than that which is the 
result of sincere service successfully accomplished. The 
great Horace Mann, in his last commencement address to 
students shortly before his death, challenged them with the 
words, “Be ashamed to die before you have won a victory 
for humanity.” As we enter the fall work, may this chal- 
lenge freshly inspire us to the maximum fidelity and appli- 
cation. May our labors insure greater Kiwanis “victories” 
than ever before. 











KIWANIS IN POLITICS 


HERE are few more debated 
questions in Kiwanis than the one 
as to whether Kiwanis shall partici- 
= pate in politics, and if so, to what 
——~ extent. Of course there is no debate 
as to whether Kiwanis shall partici- 


—¢F . 
OK Nad pate in partisan politics. That is 
Sy; o ak definitely out, if Kiwanis wants to 
continue in existence. There are two 
questions which will split open any organization in the 
world. They are religion and partisan politics. Most of us 
get our religion at our mother’s knee and cling to it ten- 
aciously. Most of us get our politics at our father’s knee, 
and cling to it with the same tenacity. 

But there are several kinds of politics. There is a story 
which is old enough now to be told. It is the story of one 
Kiwanis club’s participation in the politics of the city in 
which it still functions. The chief of police died. The 
commissioners of the city were to appoint one of two 
candidates. One was a young man of unblemished char- 
acter who had grown up in the police department. The 
other was a professional politician from “across the 
tracks’ who was mixed up in so-called practical politics 
and rented property to business which was no credit to 
him or to the city. 

It seemed as though the politician would be appointed. 
The president of that Kiwanis club appeared before the 
city commissioners and introduced his club members one 
by one, telling his business or profession as he did so. 
Then he announced that they were there to insist on the 
appointment of the desirable young man, explaining when 
he finished that they were pledged in the event that the 
objectionable man was appointed, to see that not one of 
the city commissioners ever held public office in that town 
again! 

The desirable man was appointed, of course. That is 
the kind of participation a Kiwanis club can have in local 
politics. That was real, serviceable citizenship in which 
partisan politics was not involved. There was a Kiwanis 
club which was a vital factor in the community in which 
it functioned. There was a Kiwanis club with a backbone! 

And what has been done can be done. 

A 3&2 S&S 


The use of profanity is the indication of a limited 
vocabulary. 


NOT HOW LONG, BUT HOW WELL 
UNDREDS of men crave to live 


a hundred years. For some men 
this is a laudable ambition, for 
others it is without reason. An alli- 
gator lives for several hundred years, 
we are told. It is doubtful if any one 
knows how great an age these rep- 
tiles attain, but every one knows 
that they are of value to the world 
only after their hides are tanned into leather to make 
slippers or hand bags for my lady. 
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PPD IP-IP-KO KOKO KE 


Whether a human being pays his rent for the room he 
occupies on this earth, depends not on how long he is able 
to stay above ground, but on the record he makes while 
he lives here. Is the world a better place because he lived 
in it? Were human hearts made lighter because he so- 
journed with us for a bit? Was some needy person fed 
by his hand while he still remained in the flesh? Was 
some crippled child enabled to go through life with a 
better chance because of his kindly ministrations? Were 
the politics of his home town cleaner because of his 
influence? 

Many people have lived to a ripe old age and left the 
world no better than they found it. ‘‘The man who gets 
but never gives, may last for years but never lives.” Few 
men care to live in this way. Most men are inherently 
good and charitable. 

It is a fact, however, that the average man does little 
in the way of community betterment if left to himself. 
Here and there will come an opportunity where his few 
dollars may and do help. But in order to help in a big 
way, there must be big money. Few individuals can make 
such contributions. But when a group of charitable, civic- 
minded men are banded together, the combined man power 
and dollar power of the group can and does accomplish 
wonders. 

Affiliated with and encouraged by the other men of the 
grouy, the personal service and cash contributions of the 
individual are rendered more effective, and the joy of 
giving increased. 

2s sf 


Heaven is to be had for the asking, and God is 
waiting in the next room. 


BACK TO THE BACK YARD 


N times of depression, when the 
factory workers’ hands are idle, 
we see the recurrence of the back-to- 
the-farm movement. The life-long 
city dweller gets himself ten acres, 
and between the worries of trying to 
find out which breed of cow gives 
buttermilk, he plants milkweed and 
egg plants under a sugar tree, trust- 
ing in cross pollenization to produce him a custard vine. 
In times of great booming prosperity, the country boy 
deserts the farm and hies him to the city and there 
wrestles with city problems. When he is not blowing out 
the gas, he is wondering why he is paying forty cents for 
one fried egg when he sold them on the farm at a dime a 
dozen, or he is buying elephants at the zoo from a city 
slicker for two dollars and forty-five cents each, f.o.b. 
For each of them, the change is too great. The prob- 
lems each faces are too new. The whole thought process 
of each must be changed, and before the change can be 
made, the conditions which brought him to the new envi- 
ronment have also changed, and he is back to the pave- 
ments or the soil from whence he came. 
It is true that the more nearly a human being, a county, 
a state or a nation, produces all it consumes before it 
begins to produce a cash crop, the nearer it is to economic 
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independence. In both Canada and the United States, we 
have innumerable people fresh from the crowded condi- 
tions of Europe and Asia. They are from countries where 
every square foot of land is valuable and put to some use. 
If the average citizen of our two countries would take a 
look into the back yards of these people and see the won- 
derful crops of table vegetables produced by them, it 
would be a lesson in home economics. 

If we worked less with a niblick and more with a gar- 
den hoe, we would produce fewer divots and more onions. 
The exercise is fully as good, and the results better than 
a few figures on a piece of cardboard. If we played less 
squash and grew more squashes, if we watched less base- 
ball and hoed more honey balls, if we caught fewer mi- 
crobes and more potato bugs, we would be a happier 
people. 

Why not a back-to-the-back-yard movement? Why not 
prizes in Kiwanis clubs for the best kitchen gardens, size 
of the ground being taken into consideration? Agricul- 
ture is not limited to big farms and wide open places 
where the poison ivy, the chigger, the chinch bugs and 
the drought play havoe with the crops. 

Ss Ss a& 


“Throne a man high in a stately chair 

And his heart will ache if his friends aren’t there. 
And never a fortune is worth the cost 

If peace is lacking and love is lost.” 


YOUTH AND CRIME 


eM Reese: NE of the most startling state- 
TTT || » ments made by Mr. Hoover, the 
\ é head of the United States Depart- 
" ment of Investigation, in his address 
at the International Convention at 
Washington, was that one-fifth of our 
7 law infractions committed in the 
i yt United States today are committed 
pees by criminals under twenty-one years. 

Surely such an appalling fact as this should encourage 
Kiwanis to go further with its boys’ and girls’ work, bear 
down on the work of supplying playgrounds, swimming 
pools and summer camps in which the leisure of the young 
boys of the continent may be guided into less dangerous 
channels. 

Gangs of boys will enter just as heartily into the study 
of birds as into the robbery of a post office. They will 
have fully as much fun in a soft ball league as in a raid 
on an unoccupied house. 

Youth is restless and must be about something in the 
nature of an adventure. Adult responsibility lies in pro- 
viding something of a constructive nature to divert the 
vacant lot gang from a career of crime for the thrill of it. 

A gasoline station holdup may start as a big adven- 
ture and wind up with a murder which will put all the 
youthful adventurers in prison for life. All that is needed 
is some outlet for the bubbling energy of the young boy 
with too much time on his hands and too many temptations 
to resist. 
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Going forward is but a succession of falls in which you 
catch yourself. If now and then you fail to catch 
yourself and complete the fall, it is proof posi- 
tive that you are not standing still. 


ACTION 


LL the preaching, all the teach- 
ing, all the theories and all the 
writing, including the lines you are 
now reading, are chaff in the wind 
compared with one instant’s real ac- 
tion! If there is doubt in your mind, 
doing things will clear it. If there is 
a question of judgment, physical 
action will settle it forever. 
All the theories of charity in the world are not to be 
compared in value with the giving of one dollar to one 
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needy person. All the sermons in the world are wasted 
eloquence compared with one godly act by just one man 
or woman. The soundest views of life come, not from the 
pulpit or from the lecture platform or from the editor’s 
chair, but from actual contact with life. One plank sawed, 
one nail driven, one boat launched, or one bridge built 
makes for more good than all the vaporings of theorists. 

Doing makes faith, religion, joy, love and goodness. 
Stop doing and you doubt; stop doing and you become 
morose. Stop loving and you doubt love; stop being good 
and you question the advisability of it. 

Kiwanis is all action. Kiwanis is the opportunity for 
men to try out for themselves the theories of the preacher, 
the teacher and the writer. In Kiwanis a man may put 
his own hand to the plow and watch the earth turn. He 
may plant his crop of good deeds and see his harvest of 
happiness with his own eyes. Kiwanis is the action which 
dispels the doubt which theories create. 

Practical business and professional men have tired of 
being preached at, lectured to and written at. They take 
joy in Kiwanis because it means practical action, not 
theories to be memorized and mouthed to no purpose. 
Kiwanis is joyous action, the results of which can be seen 
and felt by the participant. 
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According to the statistical department of the 
Chicago Motor Club, the driver who passes 
another car on the curve multiplies his 
chances of an accident by twenty-one. 

Most people over twenty-one 
don’t do it. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


HOUGHTFUL historians tell us 

that two daily newspapers in New 
York City caused a war between the 
United States and Spain. Certain it is 
that they had dwelt with sensational 
headlines and pictures on the woes 
of Cuba until, when the Maine was 
blown up in Habana harbor, the coun- 
try was beyond reasoning. 

The wily politician knows that a whispering campaign 
against his opponent will offset all the oratory on the 
stump and all thoughtful consideration of the merits of 
the two. A whispering campaign moulds public opinion 
in a less honorable way. 

There is not a Kiwanis club in the United States or 
Canada which could not mould the public opinion of the 
town in which it functions, if it set out deliberately to 
do so. There is no more powerful weapon in the hands 
of the unscrupulous and self-seeking individual or organ- 
ization than the whispering campaign. Why shouldn’t the 
powers for good take advantage of this weapon? Why 
should Kiwanis fail to use this influence for good in its 
community? 

Is a public playground needed? Is a public park im- 
portant to keep children off the streets? Is a bond issue 
necessary for some public works of benefit to the town? 
These are but suggestions of half a hundred things which 
would have the unanimous approval of the members of a 
Kiwanis club. If each Kiwanian would make himself an 
evangel of public opinion, would take every opportunity 
to advocate the proposed activity, would talk it with the 
same assiduity that he would talk the virtues of a politi- 
cal candidate he was supporting, a strong public opinion 
would be created in its favor which would put it over 
with a bang! 

The influence of a Kiwanis club on public opinion is 
incalculable. It is a weapon for good all too often neg- 
lected by those who are working unselfishly. The creation 
of public opinion has been too long left to the selfish and 
the self seeking. 
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THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Canadians ... Measured by a 


Kiwanis Yard 


iis author says there are four 

notches on our Kiwanis Yardstick 

—Righteousness, Justice, Patrio- 

tism and Goodwi!l—which can be 

shaped for their proper place in 

the structure of our national 
heritage. 


N INVITATION from the Editor 
A of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE to 
write an article on “What Cana- 

dians are like,” seemed at first a for- 
midable task, but a little thought on 
the subject brought to one’s mind the 
comforting ass’rance that on such a 
subject any writer is on safe ground, 
who writes frankly out of his own ex- 
perience and says simply, “This at 
least is how the matter appears to 
me, and here is what I have found.” 
It adds further to one’s confidence 
and sense of security, in the attempt 
to delineate a whole people in their 
characteristic attitudes of life and 
thought, if one can find some legiti- 
mate means of narrowing the subject 
down, and of using, in relation to what- 
ever national measurements one may 
presume to take, a very simvle yard- 
stick of acknowledged precision and 
adequacy. Such a measuring rod lies 
ready to our hands, in what may be 
described as our own Kiwanis yard- 
stick, for when we say that one of 
our objectives is “The creation and 
maintenance of a sound public opinion 
and high idealism, which make possible 
the increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism and goodwill,’’ we have in- 
dicated, in the language with which 
all Kiwanians should be _ familiar, 
wherein national greatness consists, 
and what that measuring-rod is, which 
Kiwanians would most naturally use, 
in any attempted estimate of national 
achievements and characteristics. Such 
a statement is indeed our Kiwanian 
way of saying—although we have no 
monopoly on these great words—that 
apart from the practice of the virtues 
enshrined in such words as Righteous- 
ness, Justice, Patriotism, and Goodwill, 
there can be no high and worthy 
achievement in the realm of citizen- 
ship, but that with such words as these 
on the horizon of our vision, we may 
join the ranks of John Masefield’s 


stick 


By REV. ARCHIBALD YOUNG, M.A., D.D. 


Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis Education 


“seekers,” traveling the open road with 
a burning hope in our hearts, and ever 
with the hunger in our souls for a 
new day and a better dawn. 

“The hope, the burning hope, and 

the road, the open road 

We travel from dawn till dusk, till 

the day is past and by 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the 

rim of the sky.” 

We may never actually find the Holy 
City, or the Perfect Nation, within 
which the ideals enshrined in these 
words are completely exemplified, but 
something has been achieved by the 
nation which can keep these ideals 
ever before it, and which never per- 
mits itself to forget that they are deli- 
cate plants, requiring careful nurture 
in the life of the state, and demanding 
for their roots the well cultivated soil 
of an educated democracy and a sound 
public opinion. 

Let us ask then what the reaction of 
Canadians is to the challenge of these 
words. 


Righteousness 

Here is a word surely which every 
nation with aspirations for a name and 
place in history must guard jealously 
in its heart, and engrave deeply upon 
its conscience; it is a word too, which 
may be best illumined from the lamp 
of Hebrew literature, for we need 
make no apology for declaring that 
there is no greater or more searching 
national motto, than the old Hebrew 
words with which we are all familiar, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” This 
word “Righteousness” may indeed be 
described as the greatest word in the 
vocabulary of the Hebrews, and unless 
we are blind to the lessons of history, 
we are bound to add that the nation 
which has no room for this word in 
its language and life, is proclaiming 
its own moral bankruptcy, and is in 
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truth foretelling its own early disap- 
pearance from the stage of history. 

Now I hope we are not either foolish 
enough or boastful enough to claim 
that here in Canada we have succeeded 
in building up a nation which stands 
before the world, as a model of 
Righteousness, but we do think that 
we can justly claim that the Puritan 
rather than the Bohemian element has 
always predominated in our national 
tradition. Many sturdy virtues were 
implanted in that tradition by the early 
pioneers of the Maritime Provinces and 
of Eastern Canada, and when settle- 
ment later spread to these Western 
plains and across the whole Dominion, 
that tradition carried with it a zeal 
for education, a reverence for relig- 
ion, and a passion for democratic 
government, that have gone far to es- 
tablish in righteousness, the founda- 
tions of our Canadian public life. It 
should be remembered too, that what- 
ever we have achieved in this realm, 
has been won in the face of grave dif- 
ficulties, for there have been few coun- 
tries in the world where the machinery 
of education, religion and government, 
has been subjected to greater strain 
than here in the Dominion of Canada 
during the years which have intervened 
since Confederation. During the great- 
er number of these years, our gates 
were wide open to a vast multitude who 
came to our shores from many lands. 
They brought with them their own cul- 
ture and tradition and civilization, 
their own religious and political ideals, 
and in some cases, an attitude of ex- 
clusiveness which rejected our educa- 
tional opportunities, and so increased 
the problem of their assimilation into 
the life of the Dominion. Nevertheless 
our educational, religious and political 
institutions have proved in most cases 
equal to the task and the strain—the 
task of developing all that was best 
in the culture and aptitudes of these 
strangers within our gates, and the 
strain of maintaining our own tradition 
wherever it seemed to be menaced by 
any lower standards of life or thought. 
We make this claim not “As though 
we had already attained, either were 
already perfect’”’ but in the conviction 
that the adequacy of our educational, 

(Turn to page 565) 
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Former Credit Corporation officer 

takes friendly issue with author of 

article Dealing with Deposits and 
Bankers' Control Thereof. 


T WOULD be interesting to know 
how many readers of articles on 
money and banking and related 


subjects understand or think they un- 
derstand the banking system, its op- 
eration and effects in the United States 
today. From numerous contacts and 
questions, this writer believes that 
scarcely one per cent of successful 
business men even pretend to under- 
stand anything of the intricacies of 
money. In fact they will almost uni- 
versally declare, a_ little hopelessly, 
that the whole thing is quite beyond 
them. It was the writer’s good fortune 
to be associated with a group of bank- 
ers from widely separated points in 
the states of Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina during the years 
1933, 19384 and 1935. And his obser- 
vation is that even most bankers un- 
derstand little of the general cause 
and effect of the banking system as a 
whole, skilled though they may be in 
the intricacies and requirements of 
their own institutions. 

I have just read with considerable 
interest the article entitled ‘Banking 
in the United States,” by Ira J. Porter, 
published in the July 1936 issue of 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. Mr. Porter 
is another banker who, it seems, has 
missed some of the causes and effects 
of our banking system and I should 
enjoy a friendly discussion and debate 
on some of his expressed opinions and 
conclusions. 

It is noted particularly a_para- 
graph which reads as follows: 

“Even though the flow of credit is 
sensitive to and determined by deposit 
totals, a thing over which the banker 
has no control, banks always have 
been charged with bringing on panics 
through their credit granting policies. 
And with every national emergency, an 
attempt has been made to remedy the 
situation through a revision of the 
banking structure.” 

Mr. Porter has here indulged in a 
conclusion which the writer believes 
can be shown to be entirely erroneous 
though the converse of the statement 
is not true. While a banker does not 





Banking in the United States 
from A\nother Viewpoint 


have complete control of deposit totals, 
he can and does exercise a vast influ- 
ence on them. To illustrate this control 
let us assume a bank located in a me- 
dium-sized town in a gold producing 
country, and let us assume that the 
reader is a gold miner. You come in 
from your claim one day with some 
of the yellow dust, have it weighed 
and assayed and discover you have just 
enough grains of pure gold to amount 
to one thousand dollars. (Incidentally 
it would have required sixty per cent 
more gold grains four years ago.) 
Through the usual channels you have 
this gold delivered to the U. S. Treas- 
ury and shortly you receive in ex- 
change some paper money, the product 
of the U. S. Printing Office, the num- 
bers on which when added together 
total one thousand. This is a lot of 
money to carry around in one’s pock- 
et and it is inflammable in its present 
condition in more ways than one. So, 
for security and convenience you take 
this money to your bank, give it to 
the banker, sign a signature card and 
receive a bank deposit book, a check 
book and you go about your business. 
Eliminating all other items of the 
bank’s business its balance sheet will 
now look like this: 
Assets Liabilities 
Cash $1,000. Deposit: A. Reader $1,000. 
As you walk from the front steps of 
this bank you meet an old friend who 
asks you how much cash you have. 
In a moment of exuberance and confi- 
dence you tell him you have $1025, 
referring to $25 of currency in your 
pocket plus $1000 you have in the 
bank. As a matter of fact what did 
you have? You had $25 in cash and 
the promise of the bank that it will 
pay you or your order $1000 on de- 
mand during banking hours, ete. This 
may seem like being very technical 
but there are plenty of readers who 
deposited cash in a bank about March 
4, 1933, who discovered within a very 
few hours that cash and the promises 
of a bank are two very different things. 
But at the same time you were in- 
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By H. L. PRINGLE 
Attorney and Member, Kiwanis Club of Leesburg, Florida 


nocently and falsely answering your 
friend’s question, your banker was 
surveying his position and finding that 
he had a ratio of cash to deposits of 
1 to 1, that is, he had as much cash 
as he had deposits. Now it is gener- 
ally known that a bank does not keep 
all of its deposits in the form of cash. 
Or to put the matter conversely, he 
can have deposit liabilities greater in 
amount than his cash and the law gen- 
erally allows a ratio of one dollar in 
cash to five dollars of deposits, of 
course provided the difference is made 
up in good substantial securities that 
can be realized on for cash should 
occasion demand. So before you have 
left your inquisitive friend, the presi- 
dent of the bank has telephoned a 
hardware merchant and said to him, 
“Mr. Hardware man, I find that I can 
make you that loan of $4,000 for sixty 
days to buy that stock of Christmas 
goods you wanted. Come in tomorrow 
morning and we can arrange the 
matter.” 


Bankers Control Amount of Deposits 


After the hardware merchant’s visit 
to the bank, eliminating all other of 
the bank’s business except these trans- 
actions we are discussing, we find that 
the bank’s books show the entries at 
the bottom of this page. 

This is the procedure that is taking 
place every hour that banks are open 
in this country and illustrates the very 
effective way in which bankers can 
and do control the amount of their de- 
posits, and also illustrates just what 
a deposit is, or rather just what it is 
not. It does not necessarily indicate 
that anyone deposited any money in 
a bank. The name “deposit,” inferring 
as it does an actual bringing to and 
leaving within a bank is merely a con- 
venient name to indicate what a bank 
has told its patrons it will pay over 
to them when called upon. Originally, 
speaking historically, it meant exactly 
what it said, that is, a “deposit” was 
truly a deposit. 

(Turn to page 570) 
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Achievement Reports for 1935 


1. Amarillo, Texas, Winner in Gold Division 


INTRODUCTION 
Teer Amarillo Kiwanis club had a 


very successful year. The cub co- 

éperated to the fullest extent with 
Kiwanis International and the district 
in promoting all objectives, and in ad- 
dition, carried out many activities of 
a local nature. The membership was 
not only active in Kiwanis affairs, but 
also in religious, educational, civic, 
rural and charitable problems of the 
community. 

We began with 129 members, and 
after eliminating hopeless non-attend- 
ers, and perennial, financial delin- 
quents, we showed a net gain—ending 
with 133 members and having a maxi- 
mum at one time of 139. 

The club operated within its budget, 
and after beginning without any sur- 
plus in the general fund ended with a 
surplus in both the general and spe- 
cial funds. The dues were $18.00 per 
year and the entrance fee $10.00. Be- 
sides spending the Kiwanis funds in a 
judicious manner for the promotion of 
good, personal service by all Kiwa- 
nians was stressed for the accomplish- 
ment of many worth-while projects 
otherwise impossible and impractical. 

Fifty-two regular weekly meetings 
were held with well prepared, high- 
class programs. In addition, the offi- 
cers and directors met at weekly 
luncheons to transact the club business. 
Each Kiwanian is mailed, gratuitously, 
a weekly bulletin. Through 2 news- 
paper member the activities and club 
meetings were brought before the pub- 
lic. 

Kiwanis made progress during 1935 
and stands out as a symbol of influence 
and achievement in this community. 


Il. GENERAL 
|. ATTENDANCE: 


We strove for a better attending 
membership with make-ups where pos- 
sible. Hopeless non-attenders were 
dropped. We started with 129 mem- 
bers and ended with 133, a variance 
from a low of 124 to a high of 139. 
We had our first one-hundred per cent 
meeting in the history of the club. 





Month Membership Attendance Percentage 
Jan. 522 402 77 

Feb. 525 434 82.6 
Mar. 541 440 81.3 
April 687 543 79 
May 544 444 84 
June 533 421 79.1 
July 628 495 78.8 


Aug. 522 390 74.7 


Sept. 657 523 79.7 
Oct. 521 463 88.8 
Nov. 530 460 86.7 
Dec. 675 564 86.5 


The monthly average attendance is 
80%. 


2. PROGRAMS: 


The Program Committee worked 
diligently to provide fifty-two well pre- 
pared and balanced programs. They 
were scheduled on a quarterly basis 
and full consideration was given to 
special occasions as suggested by Ki- 
wanis International. Every standing 
committee provided one or more pro- 
grams giving a variety as to entertain- 
ment and education, Either a full or a 
part program was given to: Lincoln’s 
Birthday; Washington’s’ Birthday; 
Mother’s Day; July 4th; Mother-in- 
Law-Day; Labor Day; Armistice Day; 
International Anniversary; National 
Girl Scout Week; National Life In- 
surance Week; National Educational 
Week; Railroad Week; Fire Preven- 
tion Week; National Red Cross Week; 
National Youth Week; and Golden 
Rule Week. 

January :—Night Party, Installation 
of Officers, Lieutenant Governor Hoyt 
Boles; City Schools, Superintendent 
Chas. Rogers; Kiwanis Education, Ki- 
wanis International 20th Anniversary, 
Lieutenant Governor Hoyt Boles; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Lincoln’s Birthday, Dr. 
Warren, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February:—Safety First, Father 
Frank Kaminsky; Safety First, Rabbi 
Perry Nussbaum; Citizenship, Judge 
W. E. Gee; U. S. Supreme Court, 
Judge Walker Hall. 

March :—Fat Stock Show, Col. Ern- 
est Thompson; Taxes and Taxation, B. 


Achievement Reports of the Joliet, 
Illinois, Fairbury, Nebraska, and San 
Gabriel, California, clubs, winners in the 
Silver, Blue and White Divisions, will 
be published in succeeding issues. The 
awards covering the year 1935 were 
made at the Washington Convention. 

The contest was conducted and 
awards made by the Special Commit- 
tee on Achievement Contest, of which 
Alfred H. Syverson of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, was chairman. Other members 
were Donald B. Rice, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, vice chairman; Charles S. Dudley, 
Dallas, Texas; J. Louis Fifer, Joliet, 
Illinois; Arthur L. Miller, Laramie, 
Wyoming, and International Treasurer 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, consultant. 


Arney; Panama Canal, Cal Farley; 
Trees on the Plains, Arbor Day, Walter 
Caserta, U. S. Forestry. 

April:—Stratosphere Flight, Capt. 
Orville Anderson; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chas. Watkins, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Crippled Children, Dr. 
Earl McBride, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Junior Colleges, Prof. John 
Mead; Youths of Today, National 
Youth Week, Father A. E. Robinson, 
District Governor Joe Naylor. 

May :—Kiwanis Supremacy, Inspira- 
tional, Marvin Boyd; Mothers, Mother’s 
Day, Rev. Chas. Grimes; All Kiwanis 
Night Party, Standard program and 
radio address, President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational William J. Carrington; Big 
Brotherhood, Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren, Rabbi Perry Nussbaum. 

June :—Report of International Con- 
vention, Erwin C. Ochsner; Railroads, 
Railroad Week, Ben Stone; Philippine 
Islands, Mrs. Roy Prentice; Advan- 
tages of American Government, Deskin 
Wells. 

July :—News of the Day, Wes Izzard; 
Banks and Banking in the United 
States, Geo. Richardson; Music and 
Singers, David Macpherson; Inter- 
Club Meetings, Dr. Allen Stewart; Red 
Cross and First Aid, Red Cross Week, 
Dr. Muirhead, National Red Cross 
official. 

August :—U. S. “Baby Bonds” as an 
Investment, M. M. Thomas, Depart- 
ment Internal Revenue; Our Library, 
Mrs. Delzell, Librarian; Objectives of 
Kiwanis and God’s Laws, Reverend 
Sam Thomas; Kiwanis, Inspirational, 
Reverend Gaston Foote; Our Public 
Schools, Taxes and Finance, Supt. 
Chas, Rogers. 

September: — Community Chest, 
Chas, Watkins; Agricultural Problems, 
Hon. Marvin Jones, Congressman and 
Chairman U. S. Agricultural Commit- 
tee; Ethiopia, C. S. Lambie; Russia, 
Professor L. Fisher. 

October:—Vocational Guidance, Pro- 
fessor John Mead; Texas Security Act, 
Judge L. M. Fischer; Achievements of 
Our Club, S. J. Cole; National Girl 
Scout Work, Margareth Chessmore. 

November :—Safety First, Guy Saun- 
ders; Armistice Day, Major E. A. 
Simpson; Golden Rule Week, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hoyt Boles; Impersona- 
tions, Bill Smith. 

December: — Metapsychology, Rip 
Underwood and Verne Hickerson; 
Texas Highways 60 and 66—Their 
Value to Amarillo, Arch Hurley, C. M. 
Bartlett, Hon. Marvin Jones; Germany 
and Persecutions, Rabbi Alec Weisel; 
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Progress and Social Security, Dr. R. 
Thomsen; Juries and Jury Service, 
Judge E. C. Nelson. 


3. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS: 


Aside from the exchange of visits 
between Kiwanis clubs, we tried to pro- 
mote friendly relations by inviting 
other clubs to our social entertain- 
ments. We engaged in friendly con- 
tests in sports and attendance. A regu- 
lar schedule was followed for visits to 
other clubs. Likewise we arranged for 
exchange of programs with such clubs, 
as well as having other Kiwanians on 
our programs. 

January :—Twelve members went to 


Vega (34 miles), furnished the pro- 
gram and installed officers. Ten mem- 
bers went to Tulia (60 miles), fur- 


nished the program and installed offi- 
cers. Four members went to Plainview 
(80 miles) and furnished the program. 

March :—Five members went to Wel- 
lington (100 miles) and furnished the 
program. Four members went to Le- 
fors (80 miles) to assist in organiza- 
tion meeting. 

April:—Twelve members went to 
Vega (34 miles) and furnished the 
program—‘“Kiwanis Progress.” Ten 
members went to Lefors (80 miles) 
for charter presentation. Six members 
went to Tulia (60 miles) and furnished 
the program, 

May :—Ten members went to Pampa 
(60 miles) and furnished the program. 
Twelve members of Vega club visited 
us and furnished the program. 

June :—Eight members went to Lub- 
bock (125 miles) and furnished the 
program, Twenty members of the Well- 
ington club visited Amarillo (100 miles) 
and furnished the program. 

July:—Twelve members from Lub- 
bock (125 miles) visited us and fur- 
nished the program. 

August :—Fourteen members went to 
Vega (34 miles) and furnished the 
program, Tulia brought ten members 
to visit us. 

September :—Five members went to 
Plainview (80 miles). Pampa visited 
Amarillo and furnished the program. 

November :—Fourteen members went 
to Vega (34 miles) and furnished the 
program. 

December:—Nine members went to 
Tulia (60 miles) and furnished the pro- 
gram and installed officers. 


4. COMMITTEES: 


Besides the regular committees as 
established by Kiwanis International, 
we had Committees on Conservation, 
Sports, Convention, and Arbor Day. 
The committee personnel was chosen 
with care and assignments were made 
to members especially adapted and in- 
terested in that particular committee 
work. The committees were divided 
into two groups, with each group under 
the supervision of a vice-president, who 
kept constant contacts with the com- 
mittee chairman, A meeting of all com- 
mittee chairmen was held in both the 
first and last half of the year, at which 


time instructions were given and com- 
mittee work was outlined. Each stand- 
ing committee provided one or more 
club programs, which was in line with 
that committee work or some other 
vital subject. 

Number of Programs 


Committee Meetings Provided 
Achievement 12 1 
Agriculture 18 2 
Attendance 10 2 


weekly during 2 
contest periods 


and 


Boys and Girls 3 
Business Standards 2 1 
Conservation 16 1 
Classification weekly y 

1 or more members of 

the committee meets 

with directors each 

week 

Education 12 2 
Finance 28 2 
House weekly 1 
Inter-Club 13 (local) 5 
(other clubs) 15 
Laws and Regulations 3 2 
Membership 14 7 

1 or more members of 

the committee meets 

with directors each 

; week 
Music 6 1 
Programs weekly 11 
: 10 called meetings 
Publicity 1 
Public Affairs 16 1 
Reception weekly 2 
Under-Privileged 

Child 20 3 
Vocational Guidance 9 2 
Social Entertainment 8 2 
Sports 6 2 
Convention 8 1 
Arbor Day 3 1 


5. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES: 


January :—Night party for members 
and wives and installation of officers. 
Members from four other clubs at- 
tended. Inter-club bridge tournament 
started between Rotary, Lions, ABC., 
and Kiwanis. 

May :—All Kiwanis Night Party. 

August :—Night party for members 
and their wives, presidents and wives 
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of other civic clubs invited as guests. 

November :—Free Night Party and 
dance for members and their wives and 
friends. 

December :—Joint meeting with 100 
Highway Convention delegates. 

Our special committee on sports cov- 
ered inside and outside games, and in- 
tra-club and inter-club tournaments as 
follows: 

January :—Inter-club bridge began 
between Rotary, ABC, Lions and Ki- 
wanis. 

February :—Kiwanis bridge team de- 
feated Rotary; Kiwanis bowlers de- 
feated ABC; Kiwanis bowlers defeated 
Lions; Kiwanis bridge defeated Lions; 
Kiwanis bowlers lost to Rotary. 

March :—Kiwanis won bowling tour- 
nament; Kiwanis won inter-club bridge 
tournament and a loving cup for win- 
ning for three straight years. Volley 
ball tournament contests weekly. 

April:—Kiwanis won volley ball 
tournament. Kiwanis golf tournament 
started. 

June :—Soft ball lost to Lions. Horse- 
shoe pitching won from Rotary. Intra- 
club golf tournament completed. 

July:—Kiwanis defeated Rotary in 
golf tournament. 

September: — Bridge 
among members. 

October-December :—Intra-club bridge 
tournament for members and wives— 
contests every two weeks. Intra-club 
bridge, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Amer- 
ican Business Club—contests monthly. 


tournament 


6. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL: 


Our relations with the district and 
Kiwanis International have been very 
harmonious. All reports, dues and 
magazine subscriptions were made 
promptly. Both the district governor 
and the lieutenant governor visited our 
club and appeared on the program. In 
accordance with Kiwanis International, 
we observed the special occasions as 
suggested. 

(Turn to page 562) 
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Members representing their due and districts received avends at the Washington Convention for 


winning in the Club and District Achievement Contests, Club and District Attendance Contests and 
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A Message 


Rupert Hughes to the Deaf 


“ EAFNESS is your neighbor’s af- 
D fliction, not yours,” smiled Ru- 
pert Hughes, erudite author, 
picture-director, and writer of maga- 
zine articles, in an address before the 
Cleveland Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

After the very encouraging talk, we 
contacted Mr. Hughes, found out many 
interesting things which may in turn 
interest you. 

Mr. Hughes is endeavoring to en- 
force ear tests in the public schools of 
this country. Several states already 
have these annual tests but the ma- 
jority of the states ignore the impor- 
tant item of good hearing ability 
when checking children’s health. 

“Many children, considered obsti- 
nate, stupid, or disinterested by their 
parents and school masters, are actu- 
ally deaf,” said the noted author. 
“Rather than continually ask to have 
sentences repeated, thereby attracting 
the ridicule of their unthinking class- 
mates, these unfortunate children pre- 
tend to hear. Their attitude is 
promptly diagnosed by schoolmasters 
as being either flippant or lazy.” 

Mr. Hughes believes that these chil- 
dren deserve attention equivalent to 
the attention given to blind and 
crippled children. “It is quite all right 
for us grown-ups to pretend to hear 
when we do not because by so doing 
we miss much boring conversation. It 
is a very difficult thing for a fright- 
ened deaf child to assume an attitude 
of understanding in the hands of an 
irritated schoolmaster.” 

A surprisingly vast number of peo- 
ple in this country are either deaf or 
hard of hearing, Mr. Hughes pointed 
out. “If these people and their friends 
were to write to their congressmen de- 
manding that deaf children be given 
consideration, a great amount of good 
could be accomplished.” 

Mr. Hughes, himself afflicted with 
deafness, discussed the plight of deaf 
adults with us as we sat eating sand- 
wiches and drinking cool punch in the 
home of James Garfield, son of the 
late ex-president. ““‘When I first began 
to hear bells ringing and train whistles 
blowing, I thought the noise surround- 
ing Park Avenue was increasing. I soon 
realized that the ringing bells and 
whistles were in my own head. 


From 


Member of the Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press; 
Member of University Kiwanis Club, Cleveland 


“At first I wailed and groaned, as 
do all afflicted people with the first 
slight symptoms. True sufferers never 
complain. Bedridden patients, wracked 
with pain and misery complain little. 
It is the man with a little toothache, 
the lover who is kept waiting too long, 
the lady with a slight headache, who 
complains the loudest. 

“When I first realized I was becom- 
ing deaf, I wailed to high heaven. But 
one day I realized that the complaints 
did me no good and only bored others. 
I decided, ‘This is my affliction, I'l! 
keep it to myself.’ 

“Somehow it lessened the misery. I 
liken the reaction to that of two small 
boys fastening a can to a dog’s tail. 
When the dog evinces pain and fright. 
they are delighted; but if the dog 
stands and admires the can, they are 
disgusted. 

“They soon remove the can. Thus, 
by ignoring the source, the misery is 
reduced to a minimum. 

“Everyone has some defect. If you 
think you know a perfect man, just 
contact his wife, mother, or stenog- 
rapher, and you will find that he is 
ready for a psychopathic ward. No one 
is happy. The extremely wealthy tell 
me that money is a great affliction. 
The very poor tell me that their 
poverty is just as great an affliction. 
Those neither rich nor poor tell me 
they cannot endure being neither one 
thing nor the other. 

“The very young suffer because they 
are children; the aged worry because 
they are near the trail’s end. Middle- 
aged folks fret because they are not 
definitely classified. Communists worry 
because they cannot defeat the money 
that taunts them. Politicians live in con- 
stant fear because they receive litera! 
and figurative bombs from the Com- 
munists. You see, everyone worries. 

“T decided on the attitude, ‘This is 
my worry, what’s yours?’ It helped. 
Truly, we have many things to be 
thankful for. We hear selectively. Ours 
is an encore hearing. We miss the 
trivial banalities and obvious state- 
ments that sprinkle daily life. 

“As for the bells and whistles, re- 
member that the ancient Romans had 
to hire flute-players to accompany 
them on their walks if they wanted 
music. 
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By JON EDWARD WARFEL 


“Deafness is much harder on our 
friends than it is on us. We can get 
along nicely without hearing—but 
think of how extremely discomforting 
it is for our conversational friends 
when they cannot make themselves 
understood. 

“Deaf people soon acquire the repu- 
tation of being excellent entertainers 
because they listen so politely. Too, a 
deaf person’s face expresses a depth of 
understanding and comprehension that 
marks him for a very clever and know- 
ing fellow. The best way to entertain 
is to listen. 

“Unless you betray your deafness 
by some incongruous remark that be 
wilders your audience, you can enter 
tain friends for hours on end by 
merely pretending to be interested in 
what they are saying about them 
selves. Just nod at intervals, smile, and 
shake your head knowingly.” 

“Deaf people frequently suffer when 
they see their friends wander into 
corners for discussions. They fear they 
are being talked about and referred to 
as ‘harmless old fools.’ This, naturally, 
is an erroneous line of thought. 
Usually the choice bit of discussion 
being missed is not important. 

“Frequently deaf people make the 
mistake of following such groups and 
shouting, ‘What?’ whereupon the peo- 
ple, if guilty, must lie themselves into 
purgatory, or, if not guilty, must shout 
themselves hoarse telling the deaf per- 
son that the tulips are coming along 
nice in the yard next door.” 

Mr. Hughes praised the efforts of 
the Cleveland Association for the 
Hard of Hearing, sponsored by James 
R. Garfield, Mrs. Henry E. Heiner, and 
Dr. William B. Chamberlain. ‘It’s 
about time the deaf banded together 
and promoted their own _ interests 
through organization,” he remarked. 
“All other groups do so. There are 
actor’s guilds, trade unions, blind as- 
sociations. Why shouldn’t we band to- 
gether?” 

Science will do much for the deaf 
in the near future, Mr. Hughes be- 
lieves. “Science is constantly inventing 
new wonders. To the deaf, I say, ‘Be 
complacent and cheerful.’ In the mean- 
time I again stress the importance of 
schoo] examinations concerning chil- 
dren’s hearing.” 
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Kiwanis Forest, Kiwanians from 

clubs representing three states 
gathered on Sunday afternoon, Au- 
gust 2, to dedicate a monument erected 
to the efforts of Michigan Kiwanis 
clubs in establishing the 10,000 acre 
Kiwanis Forest. 

Thirty Michigan clubs were repre- 
sented. There was a Michigan tourist 
Kiwanian from 
Tifton, Indiana, 
and the principal 
speaker of the day, 
Scott Leavitt of 
the National For- 
est Service, is a 
Kiwanian in Mil- 
waukee. 

Approximately 
four hundred per- 
sons attended the 
dedication of the 
monument which is 
located fifteen 
miles out of East 
Tawas on the 
Thompson Trail. 
The imposing stone 
memorial is within 
sight of the Lum- 
bermen’s Memo- 
rial, a tribute to 
Michigan’s once 
thriving industry, 
the lumber busi- 
ness, which is lo- 
eated high up on 
the banks of the 
world famed Au 
Sable River which 
traverses its three- 
hundred - mile 
course through the 
Huron National 
Forest. 

The Kiwanis 
Monument is some- 
what of a tribute 
to Kiwanian Harry 
Black of Flint. It 
was Kiwanian 
Black who, to- 
gether witha 
member of the 
Forest Service, 
conceived the me- 
morial in 1928. 


| | iva the pines of the Michigan 


Murphy, 


Forest Supervisor, 


Five hundred persons attended the 
first reforestation event and five thou- 
sand acres were planted out with the 
combined labor efforts of the forest- 
ers and the Kiwanians at a cost of 
$1.94 an acre, bringing the total plan- 
tation cost paid by the Kiwanians for 
the initial year to $9,700. In 1929 the 
same plantation program was carried 
out at the same cost and on the same 


_, Sees 





Michigan Kiwanis Forest Monument located in the Huron National Forest, fifteen miles northwest 
of East Tawas, Michigan, which was dedicated Sunday, August 2, 1936. Reading from left to right 
is Scott Leavitt, Kiwanian, Milwaukee, Assistant Regional Supervisor U. S. Forest Service; Warren T. 
District Governor, 
Edward B. Flack, Past District Governor, Saginaw; Harry Black, Flint, who started the Forest 
planting; Stanley Johnston, South Haven, District Governor-Elect; Ralph M. 
Lieutenant Governor, Division No. IV, who presided at the meeting; Joseph A. Grigware, President, 


East Tawas; Vernon E. Chase, 


Grand Rapids club. 


By BEN G. WRIGHT 


East Michigan Tourist Association 
Bay City, Michigan 


labor arrangement as the first program. 

The monument is nine feet high 
and five by six feet at the base. 

At the first dedication a lunch was 
served, admission to which was by a 
stone, the thought behind the gesture 
being the present memorial. 

Clubs and individuals represented by 
stones and plaques are J. A. Mauer, 
R. E. Ellsworth, James E. Dillon, 
John Ludwick, 
Thomas Woodfield, 
F. W. Boswell, P. 
O. Heincke, Archie 
Case, H. Lundeen, 
and R. D. Culter. 

Kiwanis clubs 
which have sup- 
plied memorials 
are located in Sag- 
inaw, Ypsilanti, 
Mason, Pontiac, 
Port Huron, Mt. 
Clemens, Traverse 
City, Royal Oak, 
Lansing, Wyan- 
dotte, Plymouth, 
Battle Creek, De- 
troit No. 1, High- 
land Park, Ann 
Arbor, Chelsea, 
East Detroit, Mid- 
land, Flint, Jack- 
son, Detroit North- 
west, Kalamazoo, 
Wayne, Detroit 
Central, Owosso, 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Grand Rapids. 

The United 
States Forest 
Service has a stone 
at the very top of 
the monument. 

Black is hen- 
ored with a marble 
memorial stone. As 
he unveiled the 
monument, his 
family stood by. In 
the group of on- 
lookers were two 
of his youngsters 
and it was these 
members of the 
younger genera- 
tion to whom Scott 
(Turn to page 567) 


East Dearborn; 
Hunter, Midland, 
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Creative Education and The Kiwanis Club 


This author has presented many 

definite suggestions of value to all 

Committees on Vocational 
Guidance. 


of the auditorium of a great uni- 

versity a definition which read 
something like this: “Education is 
learning to use intelligently the tools 
which the race has found indispen- 
sable.”” I am inclined to believe that 
this is a good definition. 

There are various educational pro- 
grams as the cultural, professional, 
industrial and homemaking, each of 
which places emphasis on different 
factors. This is as it should be for 
none would agree that the education 
provided for a lawyer would be suit- 
able for a physician or an engineer. 
Similarly the type of education pro- 
vided for a mechanic is not suitable 
for one who intends to specialize in 
farming. This article will prove the 
value of a program of creative educa- 
tion in industrial arts and one which 
is applicable to all other educational 
programs, Not that this type of educa- 
tion should supplant other forms but 
rather be a cord that passes through 
all other types. Creative education 
may be defined as that type of educa- 
tion that enables one to use past 
experiences and acquired information 
to fit new situations according to his 
individual talents. 

This type of education implies 
originality and individuality. Experi- 
ence in the industrial arts work has 
proven it to be a particularly fruitful 
field, one that has potential possibili- 
ties through directed and sustained 
effort in this phase of education both 
from the standpoint of the child and 
that of the Kiwanis club. 

In emphasizing creative work it is 
not intended to underestimate the 
stereotype-form of education which is 
used in most of the schools. It per- 
forms a valuable service in that it 
provides an education for the masses 
of students and raises the general 
level of achievement. It is desirable 
in that it emphasizes fundamental 
rules and processes. On the other 
hand, it does not meet all the needs of 
the mechanically inclined student. 
Something more is necessary than a 
knowledge of the use and care of tools, 
the short-cuts and nomenclature, the 
application of rules. Too often in shop 
work the student feels that with the 


Tor writer once saw upon the walls 


By PROF. L. S. NEEB 


Head of Technology Department, Arizona 
State Teachers’ College, Tempe, Arizona 


end of the period he has completed 
his assignment and is through until 
the next meeting of the class. Little or 
no reflective thinking is done chiefly 
because of the factoral type of 
knowledge emphasized and the dex- 
terity sought, and also because suffi- 
cient emphasis is not given to the 
emotional phases. 

The following analogy will illustrate 
the point; physical education is given 
to all students and it is both desirable 
and necessary for the majority of 
them. However, it cannot meet the 
needs of those who are athletically 
inclined. Therefore games demanding 
strength, agility, and mental vigor 
have been introduced into our schools 
to fill this need. Similarly the stereo- 
typed courses in shop work are excel- 
lent. They do not, however, meet the 
needs entirely, of those students who 
are above the average in this work. It 
is here that creative education may 
provide the opportunity for enriched 
experiences for these individuals, 

Creative education does not hold 
the objectives of stereotyped courses 
as goals in themselves but as a means 
to an end. The mastery of manipula- 
tive processes and information are the 
aids by means of which the student 
may express in concrete form the ideas 
he may have. A distinction exists be- 
tween that which is called a stereotype 
project and the one based on creative 
thinking. In the former type the 
student is furnished a casting, blue 
print and job sheet and is told to 
machine the casting. This would repre- 
sent the stereotype project. On the 
other hand the student expresses a 
desire to build a lathe or steam engine 
or other projects. Under the creative 
process he would make a working 
sketch himself, of what he had in mind 
and proceed to build it, or it might 
like Topsy, just grow. In the stereo- 
type case the stimuli comes from with- 
out, in the creative case the urge comes 
from within. The type of interest 
shown by the two students is entirely 
different. In the creative cases antici- 
pation produces joy in the doing and 
a growing enthusiasm as the project 
takes shape. The one takes pride in 
his skill; the other is enthused over his 
creation. 


Creative Education 
Demands Alertness 

Creative education demands mental 
alertness. It requires that the individ- 
ual develop his faculty of observation 


and that he stimulates the same with 
a lively imagination. Properly directed 
it will develop good reading habits. 
These qualities add zest to life where 
growth and expansion are encouraged. 
Once an idea has been evolved and the 
desire to construct the same has been 
born the mastery of the technique 
involved and the acquiring of the 
necessary knowledge cease to be 
drudgery. They are elevated to a new 
and finer emotional plane, that of zeal. 
Creative education has within it the 
germ of growth and by means of it 
potential possibilities for child develop- 
ment may be revealed that must stir 
the imagination of men of vision and 
which only await cultivation in order 
to make possible a rich and bountiful 
harvest. We have long since discovered 
that the development of skill and 
intelligence alone does not always 
make the man. It is necessary that 
along with these factors there be given 
that type of supplementary training 
which will place them in the “service 
of character.” Creative education as- 
sures a tremendous bent in that direc- 
tion. 

In promoting a program of this kind 
there are several factors to be con- 
sidered. The most important of these 
is the child. Everything that our 
educational system does or proposes to 
do should be considered only in the 
light of the good that may ultimately 
accrue to the child. Judged by this 
standard the program here proposed 
has every right to grow and expand. 
In this day and age young people are 
familiar with the use of many me- 
chanical, electrical and other devices 
which a generation ago were either 
unknown or considered as laboratory 
products of doubtful commercial value. 
The number and variety of these 
devices and their manifold application 
can with very little effort fire the 
imaginations of young people. Proper 
direction to these manifestations of 
interest secure amazing results. The 
direct contacts and associations formed 
with these devices arouse curiosity 
and interest on a much larger and 
more varied scale than was possible 
years ago. The range of individual 
differences is extensive and the variety 
and number of the activities involved 
in our modern world, permits of a 
greater number of individual adjust- 
ments, and these of a better nature, 
than was previously possible. Thus the 
diversity of our present day activities 

(Turn to page 571) 
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Ohio Kiwanians Visit Ontario 


HE skirl of a kiltie band and the blare of a 

United States brass band resounded through 
London, Ontario, streets recently, as 700 Ohio 
Kiwanians, mostly from Cleveland but represent- 
ing the entire Ohio District, paid a good will visit 
to Canada. The visitors came to Port Stanley, On- 
tario, by boat from Cleveland and were met by a 
committee from the London club and taken for 
a city-covering drive, returning to Hotel London 
for dinner and a splendid inter-club, inter-district, 
international meeting. 

No. 1—First Divisional Engineers Pipers who 


led the parade. No. 2—The Grand Bend Boys’ 
Band which came to London for the reception. 
No. 3—An interesting group on the dock at Port 
Stanley, left to right: Albert R. Cox, Governor, 
Ohio District; Frank P. Dawson, Governor, On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime District; Frank E. Finley, 
Governor, Pennsylvania District. No. 4—Henry 
Pfiznmayer, leader of the Public Works Admin- 
istration Band, Cleveland, in a characteristic bit 
of action. No. 5—Russell G. Glass, Lieutenant 
Governor, Ohio District and Ernest Popkin, Vice 
President of the Kiwanis Club of London, ex- 


change greetings on the arrival at Port Stanley. 
No. 6—A group of Kiwanians from Euclid, Ohio, 
left to right: W. B. Hill, Col. E. C. Theller, Dr. 
Henry W. Wise and John F. Davis, President. 
No. 7—All the music was not furnished by the 
bands. Here are a couple of Kiwanians with a 
band of their own. No. 8—Part of the parade 
coming down Wellington Street. No. 9—At the 
head table during the dinner at the Hotel London, 
left to right: J. Bevan Hay, Premier Mitchell F. 
Hepburn and Ernest Popkin. 
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Why | Like to Read My Bible 


Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Mitchell, South Dakota 


for the general information which 

it yields; for the culture that 
comes from a knowledge of its con- 
tents, and for the finish which it gives 
to one’s mind and soul. 

I like to read my Bible for the 
spiritual reaction it has upon me. It 
is the only book published that satis- 
fies the intense longings of the hu- 
man soul, 

I like to read it for its educational 
value. No man or woman can call 
themselves educated nowadays and 
not have a general knowledge of the 
Bible. Practically speaking, a knowl- 
edge of the Bible is the final test of 
an educated man. 

I like to read my Bible because it 
is the basis of my religion. It is 
through this book that most men find 
God and attain their spiritual power. 

Jesus left behind him, in the Bible, 
two rules of conduct and two ques- 
tions that have changed the thinking 
—and are continuing to change the 
thinking—of all mankind. The first 
rule is, “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.” And the 
second, He said, is like unto it: 
Namely, this, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”’ Then, He asked 
two questions which no man has ever 
been able to answer, and none ever 
will: (1) “What is a man profited, if 
he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” or, (2) ‘What 
shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” 

Why do I like to read my Bible? 
Because it is a volume library; and 
instead of being one book, it is 66 
books bound together in one cover, 
written by 36 different authors, over 
a period of 1158 years. The Old 
Testament consists of five law, twelve 
historical, five doctrinal, and seven- 
teen prophetic, books. The New 
Testament consists of four biograph- 
ical, one historical, twenty-one doc- 
trinal, and one prophetic, books. 


What to Read 


If I want to read archeology, I will 
turn *to the back of my Bible and 
read the English Translation of the 
Tel-El-Amarna Tablet, chiseled on 
rock by the Ancient Egyptians, 1500 
years before Christ was born in Pal- 
estine. 

If I want to read astronomy, I’ll 
turn to the first chapter of Genesis 
and read: “And God said, Let there 


Fite of all, I like to read my Bible 


be a firmament: and it was so. And 
God called the firmament heaven. 
And God said, Let there be light in 
the firmament of heaven, to divide 
the day from the night, and God made 
two great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night: He made the stars 
also.”’ And then I’ll turn to the nine- 
teenth Psalm where King David 
opines: “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth His handiwork.” 

If I want to read geography, I’) 
turn to the back of my Bible and 
study the beautiful color-plate maps 
of the Old World—but more espe- 
cially the Biblical World—that section 
of the country lying around the east- 
ern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

If I want to read law, I will turn 
to the Pentateuch and read the first 
five books of the Old Testament writ- 
ten by the scholarly Moses. 

If I want to read history, I will 
peruse the Old Testament, from 
Joshua to Esther; and the book of 
Acts in the New Testament. Then, 
if I want some biography—the most 
sacred part of history—I will read 
the first four books in the New Testa- 
ment. 

If I want to read theological doc- 
trine, I will select five books in the 
Old Testament — from Job to Solo- 
mon’s Song—and then add to them 
fourteen books of Pauline Epistles 
and seven books of General Epistles 
in the New Testament. 

If I want to read _ prophetical 
works, all I need to do is to turn back 
and read seventeen books out of the 
Old Testament, Isaiah to Daniel, and 
Hosea to Malachi, and one Book, the 
Revelation, in the New Testament. 

If I want to read psychology, I’ll 
turn over to Luke 16, and review the 
story of the “rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen,” and 
the poor “beggar named Lazarus,” 
wherein Christ reveals that memory 
accompanies us beyond the grave. 

If I want to read a world classic, 
I’ll turn to the twenty-third Psalm. 

If I want to read poetry, I’ll turn 
to the Songs of Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, who accompanied the Israel- 
ites on their long-drawn-out expedi- 
tion from Egypt to the Promised 
Land. 

Then turn and read five complete 
poetical books found in the Scrip- 
tures—Job, Proverbs, Psalms, Lamen- 
tations, and the Songs of Solomon. 

If I want to read drama, I'll turn 





By O. W. COURSEY 


to Judges II and read the dramatic 
account of Adah’s spectacular death 
at the hands of her own father, Jep- 
thah. 

If I want to read adventure, I'l] 
turn to First Samuel, seventeenth 
chapter, and read the account of 
little David—a mere boy in his teens. 

If I want to read powerful English 
composition, I’ll turn to Ruth’s vow to 
Naomi, her mother-in-law and read: 
“Entreat me not to leave thee, 

Or to return from following after 
thee; 

For whither thou goest, I will go, 

And where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 

Thy people shall be my people 

And thy God, my God. 

Where thou diest, I will die 

And there will I be buried; 

The Lord do so to me, and more also, 

If aught but Death part thee and 
me.”’ 

If I want to read the greatest ser- 
mon that ever fell from the lips of 
man in all time and among all gen- 
erations, I’ll turn and read the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, preached by a 
Jewish peasant lad, named Jesus. 

If I want to read inspiring oratory, 
I’ll turn to Paul’s speech in the Areo- 
pagus, or Athenian Hall of Justice, on 
Mars Hill, delivered to the business 
and professional men of Athens. 

If I want to read sublime pathos, 
I’ll turn to the account of a dying man 
hanging on a cross between two 
thieves, looking down at his crucifiers 
standing round about and praying: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

If I want my faith quickened, I'll 
turn to Paul’s Second Epistle to Tim- 
othy, written from his cold damp dun- 
geon in Rome, just before he was be- 
headed: 

“For I am now ready to be offered. 
and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 


Conclusion 

The Bible is composed of history. 
literature, law, prophecy, biography, 
poetry, hymns, fables, parables, mir- 
acles, prayers, sermons, speeches and 
letters. It is the best single-volume 
book-shelf ever put out; that’s why I 
like to read it. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


By JOHN F. EASTWOOD 
Chairman of Committee 


HEN WE forcefully are told that 

over three million children in the 
United States are suffering from de- 
fective hearing and seven million 
grown-ups are also ailing, we have a 
reasonably sized world of deafness 
within our borders. We present there- 
fore work with and for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing as a worth-while Ki- 
wanis activity. 

The first step for any committee is 
to make contacts with existing organi- 
zations and determine how they can 
best codperate. Where no agencies ex- 
ist contact should be made with the 
grade school authorities. In grade 
schools much can be accomplished by 
having the hearing of every child 
tested for the purpose of locating 
those who need attention. Where con- 
ditions warrant a special nurse sup- 
plied by the Board of Health would be 
very valuable in making examinations 
and giving advice. The purchase of a 
4-A Audiometer for school use has 
been very beneficial. 

It is very important to help the un- 
der-privileged child who has been per- 
manently afflicted to obtain employ- 
ment after school graduation. Afflicted 
children are very appreciative and 
make good employees. 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN 
THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS 


By FRED R. WHITE 
Chairman of Committee 

T SEEMS hardly necessary to remind 

ourselves that the most _ potent 
agency in our midst, devoted to the 
promotion of “lovely living,’ is the 
combined efforts of all our churches. 
It was gratifying to note that sixty 
per cent of all our clubs enjoyed spe- 
cial Easter services as suggested in a 
previous bulletin. 

Special recommendations are made 
at this time for consideration in par- 
ticular of two of the points of the Six 
Point Program. 

Number three of the Six Point Pro- 
gram is “Stress the unity of aims of 
all churches and the principle that ‘the 
things that unite are more important 
than the things that divide.’ ” The com- 
mittee urges that this point be accom- 
plished by seeking out and establishing 
friendly contacts with such coéperative 
groups as _ ministerial associations, 
church councils, Sunday School asso- 
ciations, councils of religious educa- 
tion, federations of churches, youth 
councils and any other organized 
bodies. Such groups should be intro- 
duced to your club membership. 


Number six of the committee pro- 
gram is “Urge members to accept po- 
sitions of leadership in all worth-while 
movements that have for their pur- 
pose the support of churches, and give 
recognition and support to the efforts 
of all local agencies that are working 
to promote the finer things of life.” 
The needs referred to are so obvious 
and the opportunities to serve are so 
universal that no detailed suggestions 
are needed. Club committees should 
carefully select the projects and agen- 
cies that will yield the most good to 
the greater number and then make 
definite recommendations to the club 
for action. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 
Chairman of Committee 

OUR months of the year remain. 

Have you recently checked your 
accomplishments against the objectives 
set forth in the program of your In- 
ternational committee? 

Better check again with this to see 
whether you ‘Know Your Govern- 
ment’’—the political units, the candi- 
dates and officials, the resources, the 
expenditures, the management and the 
indebtedness. 

Whatever the findings of your com- 
mittee give the results to your club 
and to your community. Maybe you 
have found your local government in 
a good state of health with the proper 
number of political units, no over-lap- 
ping functions, well-trained officials, 
reasonable indebtedness and fair taxa- 
tion. Maybe you have found where the 
economy and efficiency is being im- 
paired. 

It is a great responsibility, the work 
of your committee, and we hope you 
are taking it seriously. 


AGRICULTURE 


By JoSEPH A. FROHOCK 
Chairman of Committee 
E MUST attractively portray the 
advantages of rural life to the 
urban youth. Throwing off a certain 
percentage of youth each year to the 
rural districts will decrease the finan- 
cial strain on the urban community it- 
self besides keeping local wage scales up 
because of a steady labor supply, ade- 
quately employed. The local buying 
power of farm goods is thus raised and 
the relief and unemployment is re- 
duced to a minimum, if not eliminated 
entirely in such a community. 

In spots where this great work had 
not previously been started 4-H clubs 
are being sponsored. Too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid by our citizens in 
general to this outstanding youth 


movement in the United States. Hand 
in hand with the 4-H organization goes 
Future Farmers of America and our 
clubs should lend every possible sup- 
port to it. 

With several million idle industrial 
workers still on relief rolls plus the 
several million more women and chil- 
dren who comprise their families, and 
with the obvious fact staring us in the 
face that machine development means 
these people are liable to be idle for 
an indefinite period, our committee be- 
lieves there is but one possible solu- 
tion and that is based on a “back to 
the land’? movement, where at least 
these idle millions can raise enough to 
feed themselves. 

Why then deny the youth of today 
that picture? 

The program eventually in our pub- 
lic schools would and must be com- 
prehensive so far as_ agricultural 
classes are concerned in order to pro- 
duce the best results. It will take cour- 
age for the school district to fully 
inaugurate classes in the development 
of the true farm business for city 
youth. 

We are confident in Kiwanis that 
the city youth can be as brilliantly 
successful in the business of farming 
as he can be in any other business if 
he is given the chance to see the farm 
picture in its true light. 


BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 


By LouIS MANWARING 
Chairman of Committee 


NASMUCH as Kiwanis builds the 
leaders of tomorrow from the youth 
of today, we recommend therefore that 
we open the door of opportunity for 
youth so that we can proudly say: 
“Ninety thousand boys and girls were 
extended aid in some material manner 
by ninety thousand Kiwanians_ in 

1936.” 

Among the committee suggestions 
which we feel will prove helpful in 
accomplishing this objective are: 

1. That clubs make available the 
necessary funds to keep worthy 
students in high school assuring 
them books, transportation, 
clothing, eye glasses and hard- 
of-hearing equipment. 

That scholarships be encouraged 

by special recognition of ability 

in school work. 

3. That encouragement be given for 
originality in mechanical produc- 
tions, art, music, literature. 

4. That children of unusual artistic 
or creative ability be sponsored 
to further training. 

5. That personal interest be taken 
in handicapped children, counter- 
acting any feelings of inferiority. 


to 
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Bird Study as a Hobby 


By DETLOF B. NELSON 


Immediate Past President Kiwanis Club of Roseland, Illinois 


OCTORS and psychologists tell 
[.) us that, to live a well rounded, 

healthy life, we should have a 
hobby—whether it be golf, philately, 
photography, or even collecting arrow 
heads. 

My hobby is birds. I study bird life 
because it affords me recreation and 
relaxation from the every-day cares of 
business and gives me an insight into 
the importance of the bird kingdom 
to the well-being of mankind. 

Most of my spare time is spent on 
trips afield, and when the weather 
does not permit, I resort to a good 
book on the subject of birds. Since 
I am not an ornithologist, this article 
is not written from a scientific view- 
point, but is rather an account of an 
average layman’s experiences and ob- 
servations in a fascinating world. 

Few people are aware of the actual 
importance of our feathered friends 
to man’s preservation. Year after year, 
these busy little creatures come and 
go, yet only the slightest attention is 
paid to the protection they give us 
as they migrate to and from the com- 
munities in which we live. 

I once heard a prominent ornitholo- 
gist say that if all our wild birds were 
wiped out at one stroke of the hand, 
the earth would be a barren waste 
within three years. Plant life and vege- 
tation would be completely destroyed 
by insects, bugs, caterpillars, worms 
and rodents of all descriptions, he said. 

Woodlands, fields, streams and lakes 
are literally teeming with wild birds 
that protect us against insect pests 
and rodents as well as the pernicious 
weed seeds that are so harmful to ag- 
riculture. Practically every nook and 
corner is under their magnifying eyes; 
nothing is overlooked. Tree trunks are 
carefully inspected by woodpeckers, of 
which there are several different kinds. 

The nuthatches, chickadees, creepers 
and others, busy themselves by peering 
into the small crevices of the bark for 
insects and eggs too minute for the 
human eye to see. 

Wood warblers and vireos stand 
guard over the leaves and buds of our 
trees and shrubs, removing tiny in- 
sects that are harmful to the foliage. 
The smallest of our feathered friends, 
the hummingbird, has one of the big- 
gest jobs. Many people believe that 
the hummingbird’s diet consists en- 
tirely of nectar sipped from long tubu- 
lar flowers. However, insects find their 
way into these blooms and the “hum- 
mer’s” long needle-like beak finds this 
prey with ease. 

Meadowlarks, robins, bluebirds, 
thrushes and native sparrows devour 
countless numbers of pests as well as 
weed seeds. 





One of the Public Affairs Activities 
of Kiwanis is, “To render additional 
service through the promotion of cul- 
tural and recreational use of leisure.” 
In this general field Kiwanians can 
do much towards the creation and 
promotion of leisure-time activities for 
others; they can also do much for 
themselves. This story of how one Ki- 
wanian finds pleasure and exercise may 

stimulate others similarly.—Editor. 


Along the lake shores and rivers, 
in the swamps and lowlands, we see 
bird life well adapted to its habitat, 
actively engaged in consuming pests. 
A few of such families are the sand- 
pipers, yellow-legs, plovers, bobolinks 
and red-winged blackbirds. 

In the spring when flying insects 
fill the air, our soldiers of the sky— 
the swallows, chimney swifts, night 
hawks, whippoorwills and flycatchers 
—keep them in check. Winging swiftly 
back and forth, they snap up thousands 
of insects in a day. 

The hawks, with their proverbial 
“hawk’s eye,” keep constant watch by 
day for rats, mice, gophers, and other 
small animals that are destructive to 
agriculture. Many people have the er- 
roneous impression that all hawks are 
“chicken hawks” and should be de- 
stroyed. Actually there are only two 
or three of the eight or nine common 
hawks that can be branded as “chick- 
en hawks.”’ These will steal chickens 


whenever the opportunity presents it- 
self. The other hawks, we can safely 
say, are beneficial and take domestic 
fowl only when 
supply is 


food 
are 


natural 
and they 


their 
exhausted 
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faced with starvation. Most hawks 
which are shot and killed as chicken 
thieves are actually of the beneficial 
variety. This is because the real thieves 
are so cunning they are seldom caught 
in the act. 

Owls, like the hawks during the day, 
are the patrolmen of the night. Their 
food habits are similar to those of the 
hawks. They feed mainly on rodents 
and small animals. Two or three of 
the many varieties found are very de- 
structive, but the others have a very 
high economic value. 

Since there are more than 1200 spe- 
cies of birds in North America, vol- 
umes would be required to cover ad- 
equately the subject of their import- 
ance to mankind. 

Little mention has been made of 
that faithful group of native sparrows 
found throughout the United States 
and Canada. It is possible to observe 
more than eighty different types of 
this family, excluding the common 
house sparrow. Our native sparrows 
are extremely important because of 
the thousands of tons of noxious weed 
seeds they destroy annually, thereby 
keeping in check the weeds that choke 
out and retard the growth of crops. 
In the winter months their diet con- 
sists almost entirely of weed seeds 
and a small amount of grain, the lat- 
ter being chiefly gleanings left on the 
ground after the harvest. Their sum- 
mer diet includes countless numbers 
of bugs and worms, especially during 
the nesting season when the young re- 
quire more than their own weight in 
food each day. 

Realization of the importance of our 
wild fowl by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is shown by the protection 
accorded them through its activities. 
Domestic laws are in effect to insure 
their safety, and international treaties 


with Canada protect them further 
against extinction. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey 


has for a number of years conducted 
a bird banding program in conjunction 
with Canada that has revealed much 
valuable ornithological information. 
Many individuals interested in bird- 
lore codperate in this activity. Work- 
ing under permits issued by the bureau, 
they operate stations where wild birds 
are trapped, banded and released. 
Periodic reports on their activities are 
submitted to the bureau. Much bene- 
ficial information on the economic 
value of birds has been obtained by 
this means as well as a greater insight 
into the causes of death, length of 
life, migration and other data. 

These are a few of the interesting 
facts to be gleaned through the study 
of avian life. As we hike along wood- 
land trails, explore river banks and 
open fields, we come to the realization 
that here is a hobby which not only 
gets us out into the open and enables 
us to commune with nature, but also 
gives us an understanding of the vital 
contributions of our tiny feathered 
friends to our own livelihood. 
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MICHIGAN DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


ONORED and inspired by the pres- 

ence of A. Copeland Callen, newly 
elected president of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, the nineteenth convention of 
the Michigan District, held at Mack- 
inac Island, July 10 and 11, was the 
complete success that had been fore- 
cast for it and nearly 800 Kiwanians 
and ladies from virtually every one 
of the 60 clubs of the district are back 
home telling less fortunate club mem- 
bers of the wonderful times and in- 
spirational meetings they enjoyed on 
the Fairy Isle. All convention sessions 
were ably presided over by Governor 
Vernon E. Chase of Dearborn. 

Resolutions calling upon Kiwanians 
to continue and extend their work for 
international peace; favoring the state 
appropriation for a survey of the need 
and expense involved in a bridge at 
the Straits of Mackinac, and thanking 
the host clubs of Division VIII, headed 
by Chairman George Baldwin, for their 
work in arranging the convention, were 
adopted. 

The Convention Committee, headed 
by George Baldwin of Sault Ste. Marie, 
anticipated and provided for every 
conceivable need from housing to 
transportation and entertainment. 

Despite the nation-wide heat wave, 
cooling breezes from off the sky-blue 
Straits of Mackinac fanned the con- 
vention site and the business s-ssions 
were given normal attendance. ‘The 
business of the convention was handled 
in three sessions—Friday morning, 
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Friday afternoon and Saturday morn- 
ing—the election, report of Resolutions 
Committee and selection of the 1937 
convention city being the closing busi- 
ness at shortly before noon Saturday. 
International President Callen spoke 
twice—once in the Friday morning 
business session, and later as feature 
speaker at the joint meeting of Ki- 
wanians and their ladies at luncheon 
Saturday noon. He made a strong, fa- 
vorable impression with the Kiwanians, 
and felicitated them on the outstand- 
ing achievements of Michigan Kiwanis. 
Other outstanding speakers were 
former Governor Chase S. Osborn of 
Michigan, who discussed ‘Prosperity 
in Michigan’? with particular refer- 
ence to the need for a bridge between 
lower and upper Michigan; and Cam- 
eron Beck, director of the New York 
Stock Exchange Institute, whose topic 
was “Leaders for Tomorrow.” He 
pleaded with Kiwanians to recognize 
their obligation to youth of today in 
preparing them to meet tomorrow. 
Music and entertainment of the high- 
est quality were provided by arrange- 
ment of the entertainment committee 
—James Robertson of the Sault, Frank 
Hait of Ann Arbor, and Julius Hans- 
lovsky of Traverse City. A troupe of 
ten accomplished artists from Chicago 
—Neidoff’s Continentals—provided a 
floor show Friday night at the dancing 
party in honor of the International 
president, which was one of the finest 
entertainments ever given at a Michi- 
gan Kiwanis convention. 
While the men were entertained at 
golf, horseback riding and a variety of 





other sports, the women were provided 
with bridge, swimming, Afro-mobiling, 
sightseeing, etc. A troupe of child art- 
ists from Traverse City provided the 
floor show for the entertainment of 
dancers at the Governor’s Ball, with 
which the convention came to an of- 
ficial close. 

Stanley Johnston of South Haven 
was elected district governor for 1937. 
His lieutenant governors, all elected 
without opposition, are to be: Division 
I, T. Mel Rinehart, Central Detroit; 
Division II, Dr. Charles Ten Houten, 
Paw Paw; Division III, Joseph A. Grig- 
ware, Grand Rapids; Division IV, Stew- 
art M. Powrie, Bay City; Division V, 
Fred J. Merchant, Battle Creek; Divi- 
sion VI, Frank J. Hutchinson, Wayne; 
Division VII, Nelse J. Knudsen, Pon- 
tiac; Division VIII, James W. Robert- 
son, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Battle Creek was selected as the 
1937 convention city, Detroit with- 
drawing and making it unanimous. 


INDIANA 


NDIANA Kiwanians, their families 
and friends, numbering more than 
250, recently made a ‘Pilgrimage to 
Riley” Hospital at Indianapolis, where 
they spent the day as guests of the 
hospital management. Each’ group 
furnished sufficient food for its party 
which was served picnic style under a 
big tent immediately in front of the 
Kiwanis wing. 

The crowd was considerably en- 
hanced by nearly a hundred children 
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A view of Kiwanians, their families and friends, who made a “Pilgrimage to Riley” Hospital at Indianapolis, Indians. 
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A new ambulance-bus was presented to the Province of Quebec Society for Crippled Children by 
It is used for transporting crippled children from their homes to 


the children’s hospitals for treatment. The picture shows L. Thomas Havill, president of the Kiwanis 

club, left, formally handing the ignition key to James H. Webb, president of the Crippled Children’s 

Society. On the front of the bus is the motto “Surge Ambula,” the literal translation of which 
is “Arise and Walk.” 


who at some time had been patients of 
the Kiwanis ward. Many were still on 
crutches but the majority of the chil- 
their deformities 
and greatly enjoyed the opportunity 
of visiting that wonderful institution 
that had made possible release from 
their afflictions. The pilgrimage was 
sponsored by the District Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child Work with 
Karl C. Wolfe, member of the Indian- 
apolis club and district vice-chairman, 
in charge of details. 

The Riley Memorial Hospital was 
dedicated in 1924 after having been 
made possible by the subscriptions of 
more than 40,000 as a tribute to the 
immortal Hoosier poet, James Whit- 
comb Riley, whose greatest love in life 
was children. The Kiwanis’ wing, 
devoted entirely to the treatment of 
orthopedic cases, became a part of the 
hospital in June, 1930, when it was 
dedicated as a part of the work set up 
by the Kiwanis clubs of Indiana as 
one of their main objectives. Its cost 
was approximately $166,000 and is a 
part of the whole plant costing in 
excess of $3,000,000. The Riley Hos- 
pital is situated as a unit, with its 
several buildings in the center of the 
rapidly developing Indiana University 
Medical Center. 

The opening of the Kiwanis Unit 
placed at the service of the crippled 
and under-privileged children of 
Indiana, fifty beds fully equipped. 
This fifty-bed ward was arranged for 
the care of twenty-five girls at the 
north half and twenty-five boys at the 
south half with a supervising nurse’s 
station and well-equipped utility rooms 
in the center. A ten-foot terrace ex- 
tends around three sides which helps, 
along with the equipment of the ward, 
to create an air of restfulness and 
comfort which contributes to the hap- 
piness and contentment of the pa- 
tients. Under such environment the 


dren were cvred of 





The erection of a road sign is just one of the 
many recent activities of the Kiwanis Club of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Reading from left to 
right are: Frank R. Firtion, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Affairs; Arthur Marcoul- 
lier, Past President Edward S. Rockwood, Secre- 
tary Chester D. Derby and President Elmer H. 
Parmelee. 
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rehabilitation of deformed and crippled 
children progresses. 

Dr. George Garceau, one of the out- 
standing surgeons in the country, is 
in charge of the orthopedic cases. 
Since the opening of the ward to last 
March they have admitted 3,445 for 
many types of deformities, some of 
which include, curvature of the spine, 
tuberculosis of the bone, infantile 
paralysis, club feet, congenital dislo- 
eations and fractures. Patients from 
every county in the state have received 
treatment in the Kiwanis Unit. 


CAROLINAS 


IEUTENANT GOVERNOR ED. L. 
CLOYD, immediate past president 

of Raleigh, North Carolina, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the inter-club 
meetings of Division V held at Haw- 
field’s Presbyterian Church in Ala- 
mance County. Details for the meet- 


ing, at which more than 200 regis- 
tered and which was honored with 
the presence of Governor J. Henry 


LeRoy, Jr. of Elizabeth, North Caro- 
lina, were in charge of Leslie D. 
Tucker, chairman of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations of the Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, club. 

The meeting was opened with the 
singing of ‘‘America,” followed by the 
invocation by Rev. Fleming, pastor of 
Hawfield’s Church. Next came _ the 
chicken dinner and following that the 
presidents of all clubs were intro- 
duced. Rev. Fleming gave a brief his- 
torical sketch of the Hawfield’s 
Church, and a harmonica contest be- 
tween Judge E. S. W. Dameron, presi- 
dent of the Burlington club, and Dr. 
Henry V. Murray of Burlington was 
much enjoyed. 

Past Governor Ralph C. Barker of 
Durham, North Carolina, was called 
on to respond to the welcome by the 
Hawfield’s people and he was fol- 
lowed by a solo by Tolbert King of 
the Burlington club, accompanied by 
Miss Miller at the piano. 

Lieutenant Governor Cloyd then 
presented Governor LeRoy who spoke 
on the progress of the district, and 


The Kiwanis Club of Red Bluff, California, claims the distinction of being the first Kiwanis club to 
witness the wholesale delivery _of veterans’ bonus bonds. At 6:30 on the evening of June 15, at a 
regular meeting of the club, nine veteran members received thir bond letters. Left to right, standing, 
are: Fred E. Danner, Frank Eagerblade, R. S. Engram, Max Haseleu, Secretary William Lynn Carter, 
Past President Wm. H. Bulkeley, C. D. Pickell, Paul Maxim, Past President William M. Norvell, and 


Postmaster W. A. Hornbeck, 
dent Albert B. Storm, E. Wellington McCash, 


former lieutenant governor. 
O. T. Wood, T. W. Moore, Victor Desrosier and 


are: Vernon Benjamin, Past Presi- 


Past President R. W. Muller. _Two veteran members who were not present at the meeting but whose 
bonds were delivered later were Harry A. Truman and Don M. Smith. 
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exhibited the Achievement Trophy for 
1935 which was won by the Carolinas 
District and presented to it at the In- 
ternational Convention in Washing- 
ton. Governor LeRoy urged every club 
to send in its Achievement Report at 
the close of the year 1936. 

The next day at a meeting of the 
Raleigh club, Governor LeRoy was 
presented with the attendance prize, 
a jar of North Carolina peaches 
canned by a member of the 4-H Club, 
whose annual convention was in ses- 
sion at State College and some of 
whose members put on the program 
for the Raleigh Kiwanians. 


NEW ENGLAND 


EARLY 200 enthusiastic Kiwan- 
ians from all sections of Division 
IV gathered at Falmouth Heights to 
pay their respects to Governor John 
P. Harbison of Hartford, Connecticut. 

An orchestra providing delightful 
music and a program consisting of 
numbers by the Sagamore Quartet, 
made up of members from the Bourne 
club, and dancing exhibitions, in addi- 
tion to the presentation of Congress- 
man Gifford of the Cape District and 
Past Governor James P. Gallagher, 
now an International Trustee, by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Asa L. Pattee, pleased 
everyone. Then followed an address 
by Governor Harbison in which he 
paid tribute to the achievements of 
Kiwanis throughout the United States 
and Canada, which was followed by a 
few words by Field Service Represent- 
ative Franklin Kean. 

After the dinner, dancing was en- 
joyed and all left feeling it had been 
a very successful assembly. With 
President Forrest M. Eaton of the 
Falmouth club presiding, plans were 
made for the coming district conven- 
tion at Dixville Notch, New Hampshire. 


CAPITAL 


XCELLENT music featured the 

Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia, in- 
ter-club meeting on July 30, at which 
time President Chas. C. MacLeod of 
the Lynchburg club presented Presi- 
dent George Masten of the host club 
with the Capital District Golden Rule, 
a good-will symbol now paying its of- 
ficial call on clubs in Division II. 

Musical numbers were provided by 
Mrs. James Bryson of Chase City, 
who was escorted to the meeting by 
Dr. Frank W. Wilson, president, and 
a delegation of his fellow club mem- 
bers and the Petersburg Kiwanis 
Singers who performed splendidly un- 
der the direction of Ollin Rogers. 
President Charles M. Gibbs and Sec- 
retary Frederick H. Cole and about 
20 other members of the Petersburg 
club also attended to enjoy the music 
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and fellowship. Colonel Fred W. Seiler, 
member of the Committee on. Inter- 
Club Relations of the Richmond club, 
performed on the concertina. Danville 
was represented by a half-dozen mem- 
bers under the leadership of W. King 
Anderson and former Secretary David 
P. Garvin. Crewe, the next club to 
receive the Golden Rule, was present 
with a delegation headed by President 
J. H. Flippen. 

Visitors were welcomed by John R. 
Adams, Kenbridge, former lieutenant 
governor and past president, while’ 
Edwin F. Hill, past governor of the 
Capital District and former Interna- 
tional Trustee, was master of cere- 
monies. Former lieutenant governors 
present were Robert S. Weaver, Jr. 
of the host club and Car] O. Keirn of 
Lynchburg. 

The meeting was so great a success 
that these clubs are planning to make 
this gathering an annual event. 


Chicagoland Clubs Honor President Callen 


NTERNATIONAL President A. Cope- 
land Callen addressed Kiwanians of 
his home district when he spoke before 
an inter-club meeting held in _ his 
honor which filled the Bal Tabarin of 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, to capac- 
ity. The Kiwanis Club of Chicago was 
host to representatives of 35 clubs in 
the Chicagoland territory as well as 
others from such widely separated 
points as New York, California and 
Florida. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker introduced the distinguished 
guests at the speakers’ table, including 
District Governor Raymond S. Blunt, 


District Secretary Charles A. Brand, 
three lieutenant governors, other dis- 
trict officers and many club presidents. 
James J. Johnson, president of the 
Chicago club, presided at the meeting. 
Special entertainment was furnished 
by the Lake View club. 

“It is up to each and every one of 
us to make this world a better place in 
which to live,” said President Callen, 
in urging clubs to take an even more 
active part in the affairs of their com- 
munities. In closing, he said, ‘This 
year is filled with a vast opportunity. 
If you and I can play ball together, 
we shall have the winning team.” 





International President A. Copeland Callen addressed Kiwanians of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District when they gathered for an inter-club meeting at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, in his honor. President Callen is seated on the immediate left of the Kiwanis banner on the wall. 








Clinics Conducted by 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta 


The Wetaskiwin club has _ fur- 
nished a room in the local hospital 
with all the equipment necessary for 
the examination of eyes, ears, noses 
and throats of all public school chil- 
dren in the district. These activities 
are in charge of the clinic committee, 
which is under the chairmanship of 
Past President Frank Aboussafy. The 
clinic has been in operation since 
March, 1933, and more than 2,000 
school children have already been ex- 
amined. 

The club is fortunate in having in 
its membership several excellent 
medical doctors and dentists who per- 
form these examinations free of 
charge. Charts are furnished the 
parents of each child, and in cases of 
under-privileged children requiring 
dental attention or tonsil operations, 
the club is prepared to pay the cost. 
About 30 such operations have been 
performed at the expense of the club 
since the clinic was started. 

The activities of the clinic commit- 
tee have done more for publicity of 
Kiwanis in the district than any other 
activity the club has sponsored, and 
the public, realizing the importance of 
the splendid work being done, is giv- 
ing the club every support. 


Amateur Program at 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Charlotte club, aiming to dis- 
cover and develop latent talent within 
its ranks, arranged a program pat- 
terned after an amateur radio con- 


Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


test. The preliminaries were staged at 
a regular meeting and were so hi- 
lariously successful in provoking 
uproarious laughter that the finalists 
were scheduled as a featured number 
on the program of a ladies’ night meet- 
ing. 

In the amateur contest three doctors 
of divinity, one a college president, 
appeared in a story-telling contest. Six 
of the club’s recognized “tall-story”’ 
tellers, but of unquestioned amateur 
standing, staged a hot competition. 
Eight of the club’s worst singers were 
in competition in rival quartets whose 
efforts at harmony were amazing. 
There were the usual animal and bird 
callers, soloists and other individual 
numbers. The program, handled by 
Past President William B. Bradford, 
was highly commended as one of the 
most revealing, humorous and laugh- 
provoking in years. 


Chappaqua, New York, 
Issues Golf Challenge 


Four members of the Chappaqua 
club attended the meeting and recep- 
tion to International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker at Yonkers, at which 
time a golf tournament was held. 
Walter E. Huelle, secretary of the 
Chappaqua club, states, “The Chap- 
paqua foursome turned in the four 
lowest scores of the day but there 
was no trophy. Because of the ability 
of these four men, Chappaqua chal- 
lenges any club in the State of New 
York for the golf championship of the 
state district. We mean this challenge. 
Name your time and place.” Does any- 
one wish to accept this challenge? 
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Providence, Kentucky, 
Has Many Interests 


The new club of Providence, Ken- 
tucky, already has a laudable list of 
accomplishments to its credit. Among 
these is codperation with the N. Y. A. 
sewing program for girls, through 
which more than 500 different gar- 
ments have been made and delivered 
to indigent girls and boys in the com- 
munity. The Under-Privileged Child 
Committee of the club had charge of 
distributing these garments. 

Recently more than 20 boys of the 
community have been put to work as 
a result of the efforts of the club. This 
work has to do with any task relative 
to cleaning up and helping to beautify 
the town. 

The May Day program conducted 
by the club was a great success, com- 
bining both the school interests and 
county-wide participation. More than 
2,000 people attended this event. 

Within the past few weeks several 
new Kiwanis signs have been erected 
at prominent places on the highway 
and in the town, and at the present 
time the club is sponsoring night base- 


_ball games. 





Above, members of the Clinic Committee of the 


Kiwanis Club of Wetaskiwin, Alberta. Reading 
from left to right: Richard S. Hinton, Dr. J. C. 
Shillabeer, Dr. W. E. Janzen, vice-president, 
Dr. H. G. Hoare, Arthur Freeson, president, and 
Frank E. Aboussafy, chairman of the Clinic 
Committee. Dr. G. G. Wannop, another member 
of the committee, was unable to be present when 
the photograph was taken. Below, left: Doctors 
Janzen and Rosher performing examinations on 
clinic day. 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Provides Library at Children's Home 
There are already more than a thou- 
sand books and promises of many more 
in the library at the Arkansas Chil- 
dren’s Home and Hospital which has 
been established through gifts of the 
members of the Little Rock Kiwanis 
club. 
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This library is the project of the 
club’s Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee of which Roy W. Spence is 
chairman, other members of the com- 
mittee being: W. J. Mitchell, E. F. 
Buckley, Alexander C. Davidson, Past 
President George F. Jackson, Robert 
A. Milliken, A. B. Pickett, Past Pres- 
ident Charles J. Griffith and Im- 
mediate Past President Preston Pfei- 
fer. 

The board of the Children’s Home 
and Hospital voted to turn over a 
large downstairs room on the west of 
the boys’ building to be known and 
used as “The Kiwanis Library.” Uni- 
form dark wood, open bookcases have 
been placed along the walls between 
the tall windows as well as on the two 
inside walls. At one end of the room 
there is a handsome, old-fashioned 
white marble mantel where a grate 
will be installed to add a cheery fire to 
the room on cool days. 

The club hopes also to renovate and 
equip an unused basement room at the 
Home as a game room where the 
young people may have supervised 
recreation on rainy or cold days. 


Many Fine Activities 
at Pendleton, Oregon 

The public schools, including the 
high schoo] and three grade schools, 
have been the recipients of the club’s 
special attention for several years and 
the activity of the past several months 
has centered around them. An All- 
School Kiwanis Karnival was held last 
spring from which a considerable sum 
was realized to be used for the work 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ and the Under- 
Privileged Child Committees. The af- 
fair was a cooperative venture with 
the club assuming the leadership and 
the four schools furnishing much of 
the entertainment. 

At the high school the annual Citi- 
zenship Contest to select the outstand- 
ing class was again sponsored by the 
club and the name of the winning 
class was engraved on the Kiwanis 
Plaque which hangs in the main hall 
of the high school. In connection with 
this contest, the annual essay compe- 
tition was conducted. All students in 
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A corner of the library at the Arkansas Children’s Home and Hospital established by the Kiwanis 
Club of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


the English classes of the high school 
are asked to write an essay on a sub- 
ject of interest to the community. 
This year’s subject, selected by Pres- 
ident Clarence Hines, who is the prin- 
cipal of the school, was ““‘What Quali- 
ties Does the Community Expect to 
Find in its High School Graduates?” 

The Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Work sponsored eight high school mix- 
ers for the students during the past 
year, the club furnishing the hall and 
providing the chaperons for these stu- 
dent gatherings in the interest of more 
wholesome reereation for high school 
boys and girls. 

The Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance provided a means of contact be- 
tween high school students and the 
business and professional men of the 
community for guidance conferences. 
It also served as an employment 
bureau to place students in contact 
with persons with employment to offer 
them. 

In the grade schools the chief work 
of the club centered around a bird- 
house contest in which there were 
more than 300 entries. More than 80 





A view of the annual tulip and spring flower show held by the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C., 

with the winners and their trophies. From left to right: Kiwanian L. C. Thomas, Mrs. Walter M. 

Carson, Mrs. J. R. V. Dunlop, G. Roy Long, Miss V. Dill, Mrs. G. Roy Long, Mrs. Geo. T. Cun- 
ningham and Kiwanian Walter M. Carson. 


prizes were awarded the winners and 
others in the various classifications. 
This project was the work of the Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work. 

The Committees on Agriculture and 
Public Affairs coéperated in serving a 
free lunch to some 1500 grade school 
students of the county and their par- 
ents who were in Pendleton for the 
second annual Umatilla County Music 
Festival. Members of the committees 
donned aprons, caps and other kitchen 
paraphernalia and became chefs for 
the day. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture has also been responsible for sev- 
eral highly worth-while programs, at 
one of which the masters and home 
economics chairmen of the five neigh- 
boring granges were the guests of the 
club. 


Annual Flower Shows at 
Vancouver, B. C. 


The tulip and spring flower show is 
an annual event with the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver, having been 
started back in 1925. It is an objective 
of the City Beautiful Committee to 
foster city beautification among the 
members and other citizens. The show 
is held as the main feature of a reg- 
ular meeting and it is the occasion for 
a ladies’ day get-together. There are 
three cups for annual competition to 
create interest and enthusiasm among 
the members and their ladies. They 
are for the following classes: The five 
best tulips in one variety; the most 
artistic display of spring flowers; and 
the best decorated table. 

Starting with this year, replicas of 
the cups were presented to the pre- 
vious year’s winners. 

The other two flower shows held 
annually by the club are the rose show 
in June, and later in the summer, the 
gladiolus show. These also are occa- 
sions for ladies’ day meetings. 
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Oak Cliff, Dalias, Texas, 

Celebrates “Golden Rule Week" 
“Golden Rule Week” was observed 

by the Oak Cliff club recently, the 

most outstanding feature of the activi- 

ties of that week being the essay con- 


test on the subject, “Shall We Prac- 
tice the Golden Rule in Business?” 
sponsored by the club in the two Oak 
Cliff high schools among the senior 
students. Extensive coéperation was 
given in the entire community, espe- 


cially by the churches and newspapers. 
Numerous “Golden Rule” sermons 


were delivered and a total of 19 news- 
paper articles were published, includ- 
ing two editorials and two _ photo- 
graphs. 

The winner of the contest, Miss 


Juanita Samuels, was presented with a 
life Business College scholarship by 
Millard Heath, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of this activity. Other 


members of this committee are: Past 
President Tom W. Archer, E. P. Ben- 
nett and D. B. Blaine. 





Some of the mechanical, technical, 


New Jersey. 


West Hudson, New Jersey, 
Conducts Hobby Show 

The first hobby show conducted by 
the Kiwanis Club of West Hudson, 
New Jersey, in codperation with the 
Kearny Public Schools was such a 
great success that there are plans to 
make it an annual event. 

The exhibit held for four days in 
the Kearny public library, was opened 


; : 
, 3 


fine art and household art exhibits in- 
cluded in the hobby show put on by the Kiwanis Club of West Hudson. 


by Mayor Arthur H. Jones, and Ki- 
wanian Alan J. Denman assisted 
President Edson S. Seamen of the 
Kearny Board of Education and Mrs. 
J. Melville Smith, president of the Ar- 
lington Woman’s club, in the formal 
opening exercises. United States Con- 
gressman Fred A. Hartley presented a 
loving cup which he had offered as a 
sweepstake prize for the outstanding 
exhibit, and ribbons and medals were 
awarded winners in the _ various 
classes. Experts in the various fields 
served as judges. The United States 
Army offered the services of Major 
J. A. McDonnell as one of the judges 
of airplanes. 

Entries were classified under three 
divisions, the first one being devoted 
to collections. This division included 
natural history, coins, medals, badges, 
stamps, seals, anthropology, history, 
curio collections, autograph collections, 
arts and crafts. The second division 
was devoted to creative hobbies— 
handicraft, household arts, mechanical] 
fine art, mechanical and 
architectural 
drawings and 
photography. 
The third division 
included miscel- 
laneous hobbies 
which could not 
be classified un- 
der the other di- 
visions. 

Among the vis- 
itors to the hobby 
show were rep- 
resentatives of 
the new Jersey 
State Depart- 
ment of Public 
Instruction. Let- 
ters of apprecia- 
tion from these 
representatives 
were read to the 
regular meeting. The ex- 
included 250 entries was 
“outstanding for its edu- 
cational value” and the sponsors were 
commended for the “‘worth-while en- 
couragement” they had given to the 
boys and girls who participated in it. 

Kiwanian Ernest F. Rohn assisted 
the art department of the Kearny 
High School in the preparation of an 


and technical, 


club at a 
hibit which 
described as 
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Miss Juanita Samuels, left, winner of the essay 

contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Oak 

Cliff, Dallas, Texas, in connection with “Golden 

Rule Week” and Kiwanian Millard Heath, pre- 

senting her with a Business College Scholarship, 
as a reward. 


attractive postal cachet for the hobby 
show. 

Many Kiwanians participated in this 
activity under the general chairman- 
ship of Harry I. Westervelt, super- 
visor of industrial] arts in the Kearny 
Public Schools, including Charles 
Autenrieth, Walter A. Bodenweiser, 
Immediate Past President William G. 
Burns, William J. Church, Past Presi- 
dent Royal J. Cooney, Alan J. Den- 
man, Herman Farina, Jos. Edwin 
Frobisher, Edward J. Gaffney, Past 
President Alexander F. Gillis, Past 
President Bernard J. Keating, Peter 
J. Malnati, Horatio W- Manning, Past 
President James Ness, Jr., and Secre- 
tary J. Wilbur Smith. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Participates in Celebration 


The Kiwanis Club of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, was accorded the 
honor of providing the first and lead 
float in a huge parade at Colorado 
Springs in the celebration of the dis- 
covery of Pike’s Peak in 1806 and the 





Approximately 85 members of the 4-H Clubs of Jefferson County, together with their leaders, were entertained at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 


Louisville, Kentucky, the Agriculture Committee —a 


urnished by Magician 


charge of the program. The Rev. Samuel S. Hill of the club was guest speaker. Entertainment 
Charlies Hibbitt Bieke. 
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A very successful minstrel show was put on by the Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin. Forty-five Kiwanians were included in the cast of 110 people. 
Eighty-nine members in costume participated in a parade with an 80-piece band at noon. Tickets sold, $1856; advertising and program, $1090; 
profits for under-privileged child work, $1585. The show was produced, directed and staged by 


Kiwanian Frank Carey 





total 


with Past District Governors 


John Addison and Harrison U. Wood taking part with all the other members. 


opening of the Pike’s Peak Highway 
as a free road last June. 
It was known as the ‘‘Pike’s Peak or 
Bust” celebration and was the greatest 
event in the way of a celebration ever 
held in Colorado Springs. It ran for 
two days and nights and one parade, 
which was more than three miles long, 
portrayed the history of the Pike’s 
Peak Region and the discovery of this 
famous peak by General Zebulon Pike. 

The citizens of the community 
donned dress and regalia of the pio- 
neer days for a week before and in- 
cluding the celebration. All civic or- 
ganizations, service clubs and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the State of 
Colorado participated in this celebra- 
tion by furnishing floats or bands or 
some other unit in the parade. 

The float of the Colorado Springs 
club, which was awarded the highest 
honor in the parade and celebration, 
consisted of a replica of Pike’s Peak in 
exact proportions mounted on a truck 
with Zebulon Pike and three of his 
followers standing at the foot of the 
peak, who were represented by Kiwan- 
ians Wilbur G. Hanes, Rex Rupple, 
Gilbert C. Siebert and Roy W. Foard. 











Vocational Guidance Work at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


At a recent meeting of the club the 
program was given by the Vocational 
Guidance Committee under the chair- 
manship of Past President Lowry B. 
Eastland. The program consisted of 


having as guests of honor three senior 


high schools 
aims and 
as well as those of 
The fact was brought 
of them had definite 
future plans, thereby 
of the club’s Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance that Ki- 
wanians could very materially assist 
young persons in making certain im- 
portant decisions concerning their fu- 
ture. 

To that end, a letter was sent to 
each senior high school student, which 
listed the names of all Baton Rouge 
Kiwanians and their occupations, and 
invited them to feel free to call on 
any in whose occupation they might 
be interested. An excellent response 
to this plan has been reported by the 
committee and much interest has been 


students from the major 
of the city to discuss their 
ambitions in life, 
their classmates. 
out that a few 
ideas as to their 
proving a theory 


vation Army organization’s fifty years of service in the city. 


shown by many of the senior students. 
Every Kiwanian has held himself in 
readiness to cheerfully discuss his oc 


cupation with the young people. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, 
Another Active Club 

Shelbyville Kiwanians have _ just 


finished putting into operation a vo 
cational guidance service in the high 
schools of the county, which is con 
trolled by an advisory board. For some 
years now they have given a Kiwanis 
medal to the outstanding player on 
the football team, but his scholastic 
standing must be as high as his foot 
ball ability. 

At every gathering of the 4-H Club 
movement you will find two represent- 
atives sent by the Shelbyville club with 
all expenses paid. Among their many 
other activities they have been very 
active in under-privileged child work. 

When the Chamber of Commerce 
and the club want to get together it 
isn’t a very hard matter because Rob- 
ert B. Money, president of the club, 
is also president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 





The Kiwanis Club of Perth Amboy, New ia, largely responsible tor the very successful “Golden Jubilee’ dinner held in celebration of the 
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whom they 





The Kiwanis Club of Jonesboro, Arkansas, took this photograph of the under-privileged children 
have been helping under the extensive program initiated last fall. Representatives of 


other civic clubs, teachers, public officials and members of the Kiwanis club are in the picture. 


A\n Adventure in Citizenship 


By A. D. HOLLOWAY 
Secretary, Whittier, California Kiwanis Club 


Ml EN are often known, not so 
M much by what they stand for 
as what they fall for.” It 

was Judge E. J. Milne, superintendent 
of the State School for Boys at Whit- 
tier, California, speaking to the boys 
at the monthly placement breakfast 
of the school. These placement break- 
fasts are a unique but an important 
part of the work of this school. From 
15 to 20 boys are sent out from the 
school each month and on the second 
Sunday of the month the “graduating 
class” meets with officers and friends 
of the school at breakfast. The boys 
are guests in the morning but some 
of them have had a part in the plans 
for the breakfast. Some boy who has 
been trained in the kitchen or dining 
room of the school plans the menu, 
another boy from the print shop prints 
the place cards which are booklets con- 
taining the names of the boys, the 
breakfast menu and other appropriate 
items. Following the breakfast, which 
is prepared and served under the di- 
rection of the school chef by the boys 
who will be in the next month’s place- 





Placement Group of Whittier 


ment class, each boy who is going out 
is asked to express in any way he 
wishes any opinion regarding his 
school experience or suggestion as to 
his future as he has planned it. Ad- 
vice from the superintendent and 
from guests is intended to impress the 
boys with the importance of making 
good with a new opportunity. 

The thoughtfulness and purposeful 
planning of these placement break- 
fasts is characteristic of the entire 
program of the Whittier State School. 
Back of every successful institutional 
program are some sincere personali- 
ties. And thereby hangs this tale. 
When Judge Milne accepted the ap- 
pointment as superintendent of Whit- 
tier State School he enlisted a tried 
and true Kiwanian as assistant super- 
intendent, R. V. “Bob” Chandler. Bob 
has been a member of the San Fran- 
cisco and Whittier Clubs for a number 
of years. Both Judge Milne and Bob 
understand boys and both have had 
previous successful records in boys 
work. Judge Milne has served for 
fifteen years as superintendent of 








State School, sponsored by the school authorities and the Kiwanis Club of Whittier, California. 
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similar schools and also was formerly 
judge of the juvenile court at Ogden, 
Utah. Bob found considerable time 
while engaged in the automobile busi- 
ness in San Francisco and Whittier 
to be active in Boy Scout work. His 
supervision of the business affairs of 
the school is colored by a sympathetic 
understanding of the boys for whom 
the school exists. 

When Dr. Wm. F. Kroener assumed 
the presidency of the Whittier Kiwanis 
Club for 1935 he appointed Bob 
Chandler as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs. In this Kiwanis 
responsibility Bob saw an opportunity 
to enlist the services of the clubs of 
the California-Nevada district in sup- 
plementing the work of the Whittier 
State School through a program of 
helpful service to the boys as they 
are sent from the school. The officers 
and directors of the Whittier club re- 
sponded to Bob’s suggestion that this 
be made one of the objectives of the 
club for 1935 and in order to give 
the fullest measure of codperation 
President Kroener appointed a special 
committee to be known as the “K” 
Boys Committee, with Fred Pease, a 
past president of the club, as chairman. 
This committee has contacted all the 
clubs of the district and Bob and Fred 
are making as many personal con- 
tacts as possible. A feature writer of 
one of the nearby metropolitan news- 
papers heard of the plan and a brief 
story in his column has already 
brought to the committee offers of co- 
dperation from clubs of the district, 
before the plans are fully completed. 

Obviously not all of the boys com- 
mitted to a State institution will be 
eligible for membership in the “K” 
Boys Club. Only those of high poten- 
tial will be recommended by the school 
authorities for this attention. The 
boys range in age from nine to six- 
teen years, when they enter the school. 
The majority of them have come 
from broken homes. Sixteen months 
residence with a good behaviour rec- 
ord are required before a boy is eligi- 
ble to enter the placement cottage. 
During this time he has been spending 
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one-half of his school time learning a 
trade and the other half in scholastic 
work. His former home conditions, 
his personal record and his school rec- 
ord have a bearing on the future as 
planned for him. The boys are on 
parole until they are eighteen years 
of age and a placement officer keeps 
in contact with them. Some boys are 
returned to the community from which 
they came, others are sent into a new 
environment that they may be away 
from the influences that got them into 
trouble. 

To qualify for membership in the 
“K”? Boys Club a boy must have a 
good background, his delinquency 
must have been caused by a broken 
home and the boy must have made an 
outstanding adjustment within the 
school and have brought himself up 
to a standard that will be a credit to 
himself and to what a Kiwanian ex- 
pects of a boy in citizenship. 

During the sixty days residence in 
the placement cottage a final effort 
is made to adjust the boy to the con- 
ditions he will meet outside. At the 
same time the placement department 
of the Whittier State School and “K”’ 
Boy’s Special Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club together will review the 
case histories of all boys going out on 
placement, and will select from this 
group one or more boys as “K” boys. 
These boys are to be recommended to 
the Kiwanis club in the community to 
which they are returning. 

The Kiwanis club in the community 
will be requested to appoint one man 
or a committee of one or three men 
to act as contact for the “K” boy, 
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The Kiwanis Club of Neenah, Wisconsin, sponsored a Home Show. A wide variety of equipment 
for the modern home was exhibited. Exhibitors, visitors and the club were all pleased. Net proceeds, 
$620 for under-privileged child work. 


keeping in touch with him and making 
an effort to have the boy enter church, 
school, or social activities to assure a 
progressive program. He is to be in- 
vited to the club frequently as a guest. 
The individual or committee appointed 
is to report monthly the boy’s progress 
to the Whittier Kiwanis club ‘“K” 
Boy’s Committee. At the placement 
breakfast the boy will be presented 
with a card certifying his membership 
in the “K” Boys Club and an intro- 
duction to the club that will be his 
Kiwanis ‘‘daddy.” 

The school authorities and the Whit- 
tier Club believe that there are im- 
measurable possibilities in the ‘‘K” 
boy movement in reclaiming for socie- 
ty the most valuable resource of our 
nation—the men of tomorrow. 


Under-Privileged Child Committee 
Active at Massillon, Ohio 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of this club has been instrumental 
in carrying out a very successful pro- 
gram during the past year. Funds for 
the campaign were raised by a series 
of entertainments and a baseball tour- 
nament with other organizations of 
the city. 

A total of 124 cases were success- 
fully cared for, the patients ranging 
between the ages of 6 and 19. Among 
these there were 52 tonsil cases, 59 
cases where glasses were supplied, 4 
dental cases, a cancer case, a case of 
eye infection, and several cases where 
clothing was supplied. 

Much of this work was carried on 
through the public schools. 





The Kiwanis Club of Austin, Chicago, recently entertained over 300 patrol boys of ten schools at a program on “safety mindedness’ to the pedestrians as 

well as the autoist. ‘The Gift to the Ladies” Radio Man Bill Childs, was chairman of the program and the boys cheered and sang with him until the 

hall rang with their youthful jubilations. A talk on safety and its importance was given, three reels on auto accidents were shown and refreshments were 
served. The boys returned to school with more assurance of the importance of their crossing duties. 
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Montrose-La Crescenta, California, 
Celebrates Completion of 
Flood Control System 


The restoration of the Montrose- 
La Crescenta area devastated by the 
flood of New Year’s Eve, 1934, which 
took the lives of 45 persons and de- 
stroyed over 100 homes, was largely 
the result of the work of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montrose-La Crescenta. The 
club, with the codperation of the Los 
Angeles County Flood Control Depart- 
ment, was responsible for having a 
special act of the legisiature enacted 
in order to raise over $1,000,000 re- 
quired to defray the expense of con- 
ducting a comprehensive flood protec- 
tive system outstanding in engineer- 
ing, design and effectiveness. 

At a recent meeting the members 
of the club celebrated the completion 
of this flood control system, and during 
the program Kiwanian Haakon Berg 
was presented with a plaque citing him 
for his work in the campaign. 


PPE ARR Cees 


Circus Party Held 
by Piqua, Ohio 


Because of the Kiwanians in Piqua, 
Ohio, 67 orphans from the Knoop 
Children’s Home at Troy, Ohio, expe- 
rienced an afternoon full of enter- 
tainment when they were guests at 
a circus party. Everyone had a good 
time and in expressing their apprecia- 
tion they assured the members that it 
was the most complete afternoon they 
ever had. After the party the Kiwan- 
ians, their ladies and guests, were en- 
tertained by the Agriculture Commit- 
tee at the Brown School at Fletcher, 
Ohio. 

President E. Walter Lape, Jr., and 
Secretary Hartman J. Miller report 
that the day’s work created a very de- 
cided interest in the community in 
Kiwanis and the principles for which 
it stands. 








Two splendid, illustrated lectures by Admiral Richard E. Byrd on his second trip to the Antarctic 
were sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Worceste 
and approximately $2000 was cleared for the bene 
the Scoliosis Clinic which the club conducts. The above photograph shows over 3000 children who 

were in attendance one afternoon. 


The total attendance was 7600 
fit of the club’s under-privileged child fund and 
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Part of the crowd which attended the barbecue held by the Kiwanis Club of Marion, Indiana, 
when 62 4-H club boys were entertained, as well as 120 Kiwanians and their guests. In the after- 
noon there was a judging contest of a dairy herd owned by Kiwanian J. G. Sutter. 


Tupelo, Mississippi, 
Sponsors Beauty Pageant 


Tupelo Kiwanians sponsored the 
beauty pageant to select ‘‘Miss Tupelo 
1936.”’ The pageant was held at a 
local theater and was a unit of the 
official ““Miss America’”’ pageant. A nice 
profit was realized from the affair. 

Miss Annie Boggan was crowned 
“Miss Tupelo 1936” by Kiwanian J. P. 
Nanney, Mayor of the City and Frank 
A. Henderson, President of the club, 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

In its Boys’ and Girls’ Work the club 
is sponsoring the Girl Reserves and 
the local Sea Scout Troop. Plans are 
under way to build a ship for the Sea 
Scouts. 

The Tupelo Club responded nobly 
during the recent tornado and mem- 
bers joined hands with other agencies 
in doing rescue and relief work. Ap- 
proximately $500 was contributed 
by clubs of the district for relief work 
among the storm victims. This fund 
was disbursed by the club. 





There was plenty of excitement for all when these boys and girls spent a full afternoon at a real 
circus as guests of the Piqua, Ohio, club. 
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Canadian Week in Atlantic City was climaxed by a luncheon given by the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City to 200 visiting Canadians in the city. At this 
meeting, which was attended by a number of Canadian notables, a Canadian 
flag was presented to the Atlantic City club by the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 


Ontario. In the above photograph, left to right, 


are: Immediate Past Inter- 


The Kiwanis 
S. We 


national President William J. Carrington of Atlantic City; Norman Somer- 


ville, K. C., of Toronto; Henry P. Miller of Atlantic City; Hon. Col. W. H. 
M. M. P., ex-Attorney-General of Toronto; Adrian W. Phillips 
of Atlantic City; John A. Rowland, K. C., of Toronto, who presented the 
flag; Immediate Past President Walter J. Buzby, who received the flag on 
behalf of the citizens of Atlantic City; President Hilton S. Read of Atlantic 
City; Col. Baptiste Johnson of Toronto; Clarence L. Andrews of Atlantic 
City; Richard E. Swift of Atlantic City and Edward Murphy, K. C., of Toronto. 


Price, K. C., 


Old Fiddlers’ Contests 
at Pomeroy, Washington 


The major activity of the Pomeroy 
club is the care of under-privileged 
children. Scores of children have been 
relieved of the handicap of diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, defective eye- 
sight and other defects through the 
activities of the club. 

A few years ago the club sponsored 
an old fiddlers’ contest, open to all 
“fiddlers” residing within the county, 
for the purpose of raising funds for 
this work. It proved such a success 
that it is now an annual event, with an 
increasing attendance and _ revenue 
each year. There is always a great 
deal of interest in old-time fiddling 
and other stunts and features are of- 
ten added to the programs, which are 
usually followed by a dance, the mu- 
sic for which is furnished by the 
fiddlers present. The old-fashioned 
dances, aided by the almost forgot- 
ten “callers” are featured at this en- 
tertainment. 

By advertising that the proceeds 
are to be devoted to the aid of un- 
der-privileged children, a good attend- 
ance is assured, many people who are 


unable to attend 
purchasing tickets 
to aid the good 
work. The Grange 
organizations of the 
county and other 
groups have often 
aided in these an- 
nual affairs and 
have frequently 








Club of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, recently honored 

Moorehouse, who rescued nine girls from almost certain 
death when their car plunged into an irrigation canal. The car 
was almost completely submerged under water, with the girls 
trapped inside. 


Mr. Moorehouse’s quick action in pushing the 


car away from the side of the canal bank and opening the door 
to free the girls was credited with saving their lives. In the above 
photograph President C. Beryl Snyder, left, is watching Kiwanian 
L. B. Harrison presenting a Kiwanis medal to Mr. Moorehouse. 





made substantial Members of the Kiwanis Club of Montrose-La Crescenta, California, at a 
contributions to meeting celebrating the completion of a flood control system in that area. 


the under-privi- 
leged child fund. 


How Alliance, Ohio, 
Inducts New Members 

Introducing the club to the new 
members instead of the newcomers to 
the club was the novel twist given an 
induction ceremony at a recent weekly 
meeting of the Alliance club. 

Sherlock L. Banks, member of the 
club’s Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, was in charge of the ceremony. 

He called the new members to the 
speakers’ table, greeted them by name 
and gave a brief history of each. He 
then led them down between the 
tables and pointed out several mem- 


Kiwanian Haakon Berg, standing at the right, is displaying a plaque pre- 
sented to him for his untiring work in this activity. 


bers, calling them by name and citing 
the work they are doing in the club 
in the matter of committee activity. 
They were then returned to the speak- 
ers’ table and were told of the respon- 
sibilities of membership in Kiwanis, 
after which they were presented with 
membership cards, buttons, official 
rosters and automobile tail light re- 
flectors. 

The induction was novel and caught 
the fancy of the club as well as im- 
pressed deeply the responsibilities of 
membership upon the new members 
and impressed upon them the fact that 
their coming into the club was appre- 
ciated. 





Members of the Manhattan Junior Glee Club which is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of New York City as a permanent project of the Music Committee 
headed by Harold Lewis. The glee club is made up of young men, graduates of high schools in the city, who have been recommended by the music 
supervisors. 
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Chehalis, Washington, Stresses 
Under-Privileged Child Work 


Believing that happy, healthy chil- 
dren are the best basis on which to 
build reliable citizens, the Kiwanis 
Club of Chehalis, Washington, is ex- 
pending a great deal of time, energy 
and funds in this activity. During the 
past school year the club furnished a 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon lunch 
of milk and graham crackers to under- 
nourished children in the public 
schools. It also coéperated with the 
state welfare office in providing trans- 
portation for crippled children to or- 
thopedic clinics arranged by the State 
of Washington. 

The club is also taking care of 
teeth and providing minor surgical 
operations in such cases as are brought 
to its attention. It is providing X-rays 
for those children found by the Che- 
halis Committee of the Tuberculosis 
League to be in need of X-ray exami- 
nation, and this summer it is working 
on a summer camp project on a nearby 
lake for under-privileged children. 

Shortly the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee will give its attention to 
the study of a plan whereby each 
member of the club will be made re- 
sponsible for a child who has been 
helped by the committee, so that the 
good result of work once done will 
not be lost through later neglect. 

In inaugurating this “flying batta- 
lion” service, the club is providing an 
efficient support to the weak spots in 
the line of fight for healthy, happy 
youngsters. 


Splendid Activities at 
Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia 


During the past year the club de- 
voted a great deal of time to the 
project of immunizing the children of 
the county against diphtheria. Clinics 
were held in places convenient for all. 
Transportation was furnished by mem- 
bers of the club and all treatment was 
administered without charge to those 
who were unable to pay for it. At the 
end of the year 801 children had re- 
ceived treatment. In the county there 
are 426 others who failed to take ad- 
vantage of these clinics and at pres- 
ent the club is beginning a drive for 
the purpose of educating the parents 
of these children in the necessity of 


immunization. This will be followed 
immediately by another series of 
clinics. 


Another activity of the club is the 
meeting with farmers throughout the 
summer months for supper and pro- 
grams on their lawns. These meetings 
are a recreation for the business men 
and a source of entertainment and en- 
lightenment for the rural people. 

The club has just adopted another 
major project for the remainder of 
the year—a Big Brother movement. 
Each member is to choose an under- 
privileged boy and really do those 
things which a real and devoted big- 
ger brother should do. 


Pe Ell, Washington—With two of 
the members of the Pe Ell Kiwanis 
club also members of the city council, 
besides the mayor, J. L. Moloney, the 
Kiwanis club was especially interested 
in the fine city hall which with repairs 
and alterations was converted from a 
large garage last spring. The hall in- 
cludes offices, a place for the fire en- 
gine and a large civic auditorium 
where the young people of the city 
may gather under proper guidance for 
recreation. There were 1,000 people 
present at the dedication ceremony 
when a musical program was put on 
by the young people. Community sing- 
ing was led by Kiwanian Orville Shoe- 
maker, and the principal address was 
made by Clarence D. Martin, Governor 
of the State of Washington. 


Watonga, Oklahoma—Some of the 
recent activities of the Watonga club 
have included the sponsorship of a Ki- 
wanis Rose Garden which kept 20 
N. Y. A. boys at work for four 
months, the serving of 8,000 pints of 
milk to undernourished children, the 
entertaining of 500 FFA boys and girls 
and their parents at a county-wide 
rally; and the sponsoring of a yard 
beautification program ending Septem- 
ber 1, when suitable prizes will be 
awarded the winner. The club has also 
coéperated with the public schools in 
innoculating 900 children against 
diphtheria and typhoid, and 500 chil- 
dren have been given the tuberculin 
test. 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts—A Ki- 
wanis Radio Review was put on re 
cently for the benefit of under- 
privileged children, from which a sub- 
stantial sum was raised. The club also 


sponsored a tonsil and adenoid clinic 
for 34 children recently. Further work 
along this line is planned for the fall 
mocths. 
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Bluefield, West Virginia—The club 
recently sponsored its second annual 
crippled children’s clinic. Thirty-seven 
afflicted children from all over the 
county were examined and more than 
half of this number will be given hos- 
pitalization by the club. The club is 
planning on holding an eye, ear, nose 
and throat clinic before the schools 
open this fall. 

A picnic for 300 under-privileged 
boys and girls was one of the club’s 
important activities of the summer. 


Marianna, Florida—Several grate- 
ful boys of the Jackson County Fu- 
ture Farmer Organization have been 
aided in getting a start on their hog- 
raising projects through the aid of the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marianna, who are seeking to do con- 
structive work among the farm boys of 
the county. The members loaned 
money to the boys to secure good gilts 
for livestock projects and to show their 
appreciation the Boys’ chapter co- 
éperated with the Kiwanis club by 
putting the names of streets on curbs 
in the city. The club financed this 
project and the boys did the work. 


Hamilton, Ontario—A very thor- 
ough physical examination was given 
the 48 Kiwanis boys at the Y. M. C. A. 
who are sponsored by the club. The 
professional members of the club made 
the examinations. The boys requiring 
dental work will be taken care of by 
the dentists in the Hamilton club. 


Rome, New York—An _ interesting 
meeting of this club was the Necktie 
Party which it held recently, when all 
the members brought their old neck- 
wear to be distributed to the children 
in the public schools who might need 
this wearing apparel. 





Members of the board of directors and officers of the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, were 


recent guests of the National Parks Airways. 
transports. Above, left to right: 


They flew in one of the company’s gimnt passenger 
Immediate Past President Verner O. Hewlett; R. L. 
Thomas C. Adams, members of the Board of Directors; 


Irvine and 


ry-Treasurer Earle F. Gardemann; 


a R. H. Ashworth; William S. Barwick and Ferry Y. Fox, members of the Board of Direc- 


tors; 


. J. Hardesty, chairman of the Committee on Classification and Fw + wept and Arch M. 


Thurman, chairman of the Committee on Vocati 
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Chatham, Ontario—The Chatham 
Kiwanis Boys’ Club now has 24 mem- 
bers. There is a second group com- 
posed of 12 boys and when this group 
is properly organized it will become a 
part of the Kiwanis Boys’ Club. 


Leetonia, Ohio—For the past eight 
years the Leetonia club has sponsored 
the awarding of the Kiwanis Scholar- 
ship Cup to the honor student of the 
Leetonia High School. This award is 
made on the basis of scholarship and 
participation in activities, and it is 
counted a great honor to achieve the 
distinction of winner of the trophy. 
This year’s winner was Miss Roma Sal- 
vino, who was the guest of honor at 
a regular meeting of the club. 


Trenton, New Jersey—The club 
completely outfitted a CCC baseball 
team and obtained a franchise for 
them in a city twilight league. 

In connection with their observance 
of Music Week, the club sponsored a 
concert put on by several thousand 
junior and senior high school students. 


4 : g i 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Compton, California, took a group of under-privi 





One of the most entertaining affairs in the club’s history was the amateur hour put on recently by 
the Kiwanis Club of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In contrast to the usual take-offs on the amateur hour 
of Major Bowes, the entertainers were recruited from talent in the city who were desirous of making 
a bow in the entertainment field. Ballots were distributed and winners were decided on the basis 
of points totaled. Prizes for first, second, third and fourth places were given by the club. J. J. 
Shepard, chairman of the Program Committee, impersonated Major Bowes and introduced the 16 
acts and Douglas Grant represented Graham MacNamee. William Quarton and Arthur C. Gertsen 
were in charge of arrangements. 
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from the elementary schools to the circus. Everybody had a great time. 


Peninsula-Portland, Oregon—aA suc- 
cessful harmonica contest was held 
under the direction of the Peninsula- 
Portland club. Nine bronze trophies 
were won by schools participating. The 
club paid the contest expenses and the 
proceeds from the contest were equally 
divided among these schools. 

The club is very active in com- 
munity affairs, other recent activities 
including work with the 4-H clubs, boy 
scouts, and a soft ball tournament. 


Mountain View, California—The 
Committee on Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren recently submitted a fine report 
telling about assistance to four boys 
who were recommended to the club. 
A physical examination was made in 
each case. One lad was found to be 
seriously under-nourished and anemic; 
two others had extremely poor vision 
and another had a fractured arm. All 
were treated through the efforts of 
the club and the two boys were fitted 
with glasses. Drs. A. H. MacFarlane 
and Alden Thompson, both members 
of the club, contributed largely in 
these objectives. 


Anaconda, Montana—In conjunction 
with the club’s annual father and 
sons’ night, the members had as their 
guests all of the members of the 
Kiwanis Boy Scout Troop No. 37. 
Each Kiwanian who did not have a son 
of his own had as his guest a member 
of the troop. Part of the program was 
given over to the boys, who demon- 
strated some of the things taught them 
in scouting. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was O. E. Hoover, scout executive 
for the Tri-County area. 

The club is re-establishing a dental 
clinic to take care of those children 
whose parents cannot afford this 
service. 


Fremont, Nebraska—The club’s an- 
nual craft and hobby show held for 
three days was a great success. One 
hundred seventy-three boys and girls 
took part in the show and there were 
368 exhibits. Special awards were giv- 
en by ten organizations of the com- 
munity and a great many hours of 
volunteer work were donated by mem- 
bers of the club. 


leged children 


Kansas City, Missouri—F or two days 
last spring the club sponsored the Kan- 
sas City Toy Symphony composed of 
128 talented youngsters ranging from 
three to nine years of age. These privi- 
leged children performed to aid their 
under-privileged brothers and sisters. 
The club received a large amount of 
publicity in this activity. 


Charlotte, North Carolina—The Ki- 
wanis Club of Charlotte had a very 
complete roster printed for its own 
members in a little booklet about 3% 
x 6 inches. This contains a list of the 
members in alphabetical form with 
first names or nick names, business or 
profession, address and_ telephone 
number. There is a second alphabetical 
listing according to business and pro- 
fession, making it very easy, therefore, 
for any member to communicate with 
any other member as to his needs. 





Walter Vassar, baritone, whose singing was much 

enjoyed at the Washington Convention through 

the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club of Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
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Vocational Guidance in Agriculture 
By ALBERT EARLEY 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity, Georgetown, Delaware 


IWANIAN Franklin J. Butz of the 

Georgetown club and superintend- 
ent of the Georgetown schools is con- 
ducting a successful demonstration 
which offers suggestions to other clubs. 
Outside the City of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware is virtually all rural; Sussex 
County entirely so. With some limita- 
tions, the curriculum of schools should 
be largely influenced by their environ- 
ment. 

Sussex County, Delaware, is not only 
rural and agricultural] but the poultry 
industry is, doubtless, the most impor- 
tant branch of our farming. Schools 
should be community centers. They ex- 
ist not only for the children but for 
the adults also. For these reasons the 
Georgetown Schools should be a bea- 
con light to the poultrymen of this 
section. This is just what the schools 
are doing. 

The agricultural department of the 
Georgetown High School started an 
outstanding poultry demonstration 
this year. Six hundred and twenty-five 
day old chicks were bought from a 
local hatchery which deals only in 
blood-tested stock. Since that time the 
chicks have been fed and cared for 
entirely by students who are members 
of the Future Farmers of America. 
The boys have the advice and guid- 
ance of a competent and practical 
teacher of agriculture. 

The chickens are weighed every 
week so the boys know the average 
gain per chicken per week and the 
gain in weight per pound of feed. 
Many of these broilers now weigh 
three pounds apiece while the aver- 
age weight of other chickens of the 
same age in this vicinity is two and 
one-fourth pounds. 


Many poultry farmers waste feed 
because they use improper feeding 
equipment. They should build proper 
feed troughs. The feeding equipment 
used in this demonstration was made 
by the students. 

It is a well-known fact that healthy 
chickens cannot be grown without 
abundant sunlight. These chickens 
have more sunlight than usual. They 
have the benefit of sunlight from ten 
o’clock in the morning until sunset. 

A high mortality, frequently ten per 
cent, is the bane of most poultry 
growers. Roup, coccidiosis, gapes, 
worms, et cetera, take a high toll. In 
marked contrast to this, the mortality 
of our chickens is less than two per 
cent, a truly phenomenal record. The 
low mortality of these chickens is not 
accidental, it is due to several causes. 
In the first place, only blood-tested 
and state-supervised stock was boucht. 
These chicks cost ten cents apiece. 
Non-tested stock can be bought for 
eight cents apiece. These cheaper 
chicks have a high mortality and, 
therefore in the long run are more ex- 
pensive and a poor buy. 

The brooder house of these chickens 
is lighted at night. This prevents 
crowding and smothering. It also in- 
duces chickens to eat more and thus 
put on more weight. The average 
farmer puts too many chicks in a 
brooder house. He usually allows about 
one-half a square foot of floor space 
per chick. In this demonstration one 
square foot of floor space was allowed 
per chick. 

Diseases among chickens, as we'l as 
among humans, do not just happen; 
they are due to definite causes. Rvn- 
ning water is kept with these chickens 





Here you see the members of the Georgetown, Delaware, club and the boys who took part in a dem- 
onstration showing how to raise poultry successfully. Notice the four boys kneeling in front—one 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
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all the time. The average farmer al- 
lows his drinking fountains to go dry 
and when he refills them the chicks 
crowd each other and some are killed. 

When these broilers are _ twelve 
weeks old they will be sold and the 
price will probably be twenty-five or 
twenty-six cents per pound. 

This demonstration is teaching the 
boys the importance of keeping rec- 
ords on the farm. This is much needed 
as farmers in this section, and, doubt- 
less, elsewhere, do not keep records. 
It is also showing them the value of 
modern ideas. One student has just 
started 500 chicks and he is putting 
into practice what he is learning. 

Some farmers are coming into the 
school to see this demonstration and 
profit by it. Complete records will be 
published in the local, weekly paper 
and mimeographed for free distribu- 
tion to interested farmers. 

This demonstration is a complete 
vindication of everything that the ag- 
ricultural colleges teach. If brooder 
houses are ventilated without draft 
there will be no roup. The rules of the 
game have been followed in every re- 
spect and the phenomenal results are 
just what could have been closely 
predicted. 

« 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan — A new 
project of the Saskatoon club is the 
building of a $2,600 band stand to be 
given to the City Parks Board in recog- 
nition of Vimy Year. This will be 
known as the “Vimy Memorial Band 
Stand” and the city has named the 
seven acres of land where this stand 
is to be located, “Kiwanis Park.” 


Dawson, Georgia—A major activity 
of the Dawson club is the tonsil clinic 
for under-privileged children of Ter- 
rell County. The one held recently 
under the direction of Guy Chappell, 
chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, was a great success. 
Thirty-four children had their tonsils 
removed, the work being done free of 
charge by six doctors. 


Raleigh, North Carolina—Shut-ins 
in Raleigh have been’ enjoying 
“Cheerio” radios, the furnishing of 
which is an activity of the Kiwanis 
club. The radios are loaned _ by 
“Cheerio” and Kiwanian Wade Lewis 
takes care of the installation and up- 
keep of them. Clarence E. Mitchell is 
chairman of this activity. 


Elmira, New York—The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance has _ estab- 
lished a Kiwanis book shelf in the 
Steele Memorial Public Library where 
it has placed 17 volumes of the most 
modern works available to be used by 
the boys and girls of the community 
who are interested in obtaining infor- 
mation and assistance in determining 
their future vocation. From time to 
time new books will be added to keep 
this shelf a source of worth-while in- 
formation to the youth of the com- 
munity. 
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Springfield, Illinois, 
Has Newspaper Sale 


The true Kiwanis spirit rang high 
as Springfield Kiwanians conducted 
their annual “Newspaper Sale,” to 
raise funds for the under-privileged 
child fund, to be used to provide ice 
for babies’ milk during the summer 
months and provide a boys’ and girls’ 
camp for under-privileged children. 

The conducting of this Newspaper 
Sale is a project of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee, consisting of 
Kiwanians Robert H. Lawlor, Chair- 
man, Edward J. Keyes, Bruce E. 
Wheeler, and Wesley B. Walraven. 
Under the direction of this committee, 
the entire membership of the club was 
divided into groups, each group under 
the direction of a captain. The down- 
town area was divided into sections 
and the various groups were assigned 
to street corners in certain territories. 
Arrayed in straw hats, special white 
coats, and a smile beaming with the 
spirit of well-being, the Kiwanians 
sold the special “Ice Edition’ of the 
Illinois State Journal, The special edi- 
tion of the paper was secured with the 
assistance of Kiwanian Audus W. 
Shipton. Two German bands, together 
with the drum and bugle corps of the 
Salvation Army, assisted the _ Ki- 
wanians by bally-hooing the affair and 
boosting the sales. An interteam con- 
test was held to determine which team 
could sell the largest number of 
papers. The competition § resulting 
therewith made each Kiwanian deter- 
mined to sell his papers. As a result, 
every paper was sold and some were 
re-sold. At the close of the sale a total 
amount of $615.25 was placed in the 


fund set aside for under-privileged 
child work. 
Several years ago, Mrs. Louis 


Myers, a Springfield resident, saw the 
pressing need of a fund to supply ice 
for the little children during the sum- 
mer months. She undertook the project 
herself and every year for the past 
several years, she raised money for 
this purpose by various methods, such 
as proceeds from entertainments, 
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voluntary checks, et cetera. Two years 
ago the Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee, sensing Mrs. Myers’ need of 
assistance in a very worth-while project, 
agreed to act as sponsor for the baby 
ice fund drive. The larger portion of 
this amount will be spent for ice. Mrs. 
Myers, with the aid of Kiwanian Capt. 
Paul Nelson of the Salvation Army, 
will properly handle the matter of 
distributing the ice for the small chil- 
dren of needy families. 

The remaining portion of the money 
will be used in conducting an outdoor 
camping trip for a group of under- 
privileged children. It is approximated 
that 500 children—350 boys and 150 
girls—will enjoy a few days’ vacation 
at a summer camp during the latter 
part of the summer. The children will 
be secured from the Children’s Home, 
through family welfare associations 
and the Salvation Army. 


Tuscumbia, Alabama, 
Entertains Rural Students 


The Tuscumbia club has rounded 
out eight full months of activities. 
They have sponsored child welfare 
work, a clinic for crippled children, a 
safety campaign, and a clean-up cam- 
paign. They have assisted in beautify- 
ing the city parks and have helped in 
securing playground equipment for 
them. 

On one special occasion they invited 
all the boys and girls of the rural 
schools to be their guests in the city. 
There were about 800 present. The 
different schools furnished the program 
for the day, after which they were 
taken through the birth place of Helen 
Keller. Following this the members of 
the club took them to see “The 
Country Doctor’ which was enjoyed 
by all. The eats for the day, such as 
ice cream, cake, and sandwiches, were 
furnished by the club. That the day 
was a success was evident when the 
children left for their homes, praising 
the club for the things they had done. 

This club also takes the regular 
meeting programs seriously. They have 
a regular program outlined for the 
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year and each member has a copy. 
Each member is responsible for con- 
ducting a program which he prepares 
according to the suggestions in the 
outline for that particular meeting. 


Saint Andrews, New Brunswick, 


Sponsors Band 


Twenty years ago Saint Andrews 
had a good band but when the war 
broke out it was disbanded. Now the 
Kiwanis Club of Saint Andrews is 
reviving this band. The same instru- 
ments are being repaired and will be 
used. The twenty-five men in the band 
will wear uniforms which will be pro- 
vided by the club. Sydney J. Anning, 
president of the club is also band- 
master. This is a splendid activity for 
any club. 


Model Farm Sponsored 
by Davenport, lowa 


The Kiwanis Model Farm located at 
a home near Davenport was a feature 
of the Davenport Centennial Celebra- 
tion. The Scott County Farm Bureau 
and the Davenport Democrat codper- 
ated with the club in promoting this 
part of the show, which was attended 
by 10,000 people. 

The club’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which Vice President Charles 
S. Lewis is chairman, worked for sev- 
eral months on this activity. Due to 
the able management by Kiwanian 
Lewis, the farm was promoted at very 
small expense to the club, and the ac- 
tivity built up a great deal of farm 
good will. 

The farm was landscaped, re-deco- 
rated, re-furnished and generally fitted 
out as a model Iowa farm. Department 
stores, utility companies, electrical 
concerns, decorators and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company supplied 
furnishings for the home and grounds. 

A tribe of Sac and Fox Indians 
from the Tam Iowa Reservation were 
brought over to present a show day 
and night. There was a charge of ten 
cents per car for parking, but no ad- 
mission fee. 





The members of the Tuscumbia, Alabama, club had as much fun as the boys and girls of the rural schools did when they were guests of 


the club for one day. 





A New Project at Newark, New Jersey - - - 
A Speech Clinic 


NE of the major objectives of 
Kiwanis International is that of 
helping the under-privileged child. 
A much neglected type of handi- 
capped child in the latter class is be- 
ginning to receive recognition; that of 
speech impediment and other kindred 
ailments. After all, a child’s entire 
success to progress in the various 
stages of education is its ability to ex- 
press properly and efficiently what it 
has assimilated through educational 
which, of course, means 
that the senses of hearing and speech 
must not be impaired. 

About six months ago, the attention 
of the Newark Kiwanis Club was called 
to this type of under-privileged child 
by a group of teachers headed by Ki- 
wanian Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf of Trenton, 
New Jersey, situated at West Trenton. 
President Samuel G. Garner asked Mr. 
Pope to come to Newark for an inter- 
view with the Board of Directors and 
the welfare committee. After a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject by the 
Board of Directors, it was decided to 
undertake this new project, which was 
known as a Speech Clinic. 

Of course, many educational units 
throughout the country have already 
installed in their school systems facil- 
ities for this corrective work, but there 
are many municipalities that have not, 
and this fact provides a splendid op- 
portunity for Kiwanis clubs through- 
out the country to start this most 
praiseworthy activity. The Newark 
club assigned the work of starting the 
clinic to Vice-President Joseph J. 
Dreyer, who, after a survey, found 
that while the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation had facilities for the correc- 
tion of speech impediment, there were 
approximately twenty different munici- 
palities in the county and neighboring 
counties that had not, so the clinics 
were started with children recruited 
from the outlying sections. 

In practically every city, or town in 
the United States one may find chil- 


processes, 





One of the classes at the Kiwanis 


dren with slight impediments of speech, 
such as a lisp, stammer, tongue-tie, 
harelip, et cetera. In practically all 
such cases that are not beyond con- 
trol, the child can be helped and in 
due time entirely cured. Many of these 
children in this area who desired as- 
sistance had to make periodical trips 
to Trenton, which is fifty miles from 
Newark. This, of course, was beyond 
the reach of many under-privileged 
children and it was for this reason, 
primarily, that the club interested it- 
self in the work. The Newark club ap- 
propriated from its welfare fund $500 
to carry on the work for six months. 

Kiwanian W. Ernest Townsend, Su- 
perintendent of the State Teachers’ 
College, Newark, provided the facili- 
ties of the school] building. With the 
able assistance of Kiwanians Pope and 
Townsend through school channels, the 
outlying districts were notified of the 
work and the first few clinics were so 
large, it was impossible to take proper 
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care of these children until classifica- 
tions were made. Ten to twelve rooms 
were in use at the college and the 
number of applicants and students 
have averaged well over 100 at each 
session. Of course, only economically 
under-privileged children are taken 
care of in this clinic. 

The children are first charted or 
indexed and are usually given a hear- 
ing test, audiometers being used. 
Charts of the hearing are then made 
and many cases proved that impedi- 
ments of speech were caused by faulty 
hearing. After such examinations, the 
children are classified, about three or 
four to a class. Definite lessons are 
then given to these children for speech 
correction, in every instance each 
child getting at least 30 minutes of in- 
dividual attention. These children or 
their parents are then given lessons 
or instructions for daily home work 
and in some cases, where the impedi- 
ments were slight and the children 
faithfully followed instructions both 
in school and at home, the cure has 
been effected in two or three clinics. 

The staff of teachers, headed by 
Mr. Pope, came directly from the New 





The capable staff of the Kiwanis Speech Clinic. 


Clinic, whun ts sponsored vy the Aiwanis Club of 
New Jersey. 


Jersey Board of Education and the 
School for the Deaf and consisted of 
from twelve to fifteen clinicians and 
a very prominent psychologist with 
several assistants. 

The work was so interesting to Dis- 
trict Governor Barnes that he attended 
three of the clinics during the six 
months and was highly gratified with 
results accomplished. 

To Vice-President Joseph J. Dreyer, 
who unselfishly devoted his time and 
energy to this work during the entire 
period, and to the teachers, both men 
and women, who made long trips and 
spent long hours without pay, goes 
much credit for the wonderful work 
accomplished in the Newark area and 
sponsored by the Newark Kiwanis 
Club. 
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Kiwanis Brevities 


Wear Your "K" 


En route south... nearly 100 miles 
from home .. . stopped for gas.. 
station attendant did his stuff and 
then started wiping windshield 2 
peeked at driver and suddenly stiff- 
ened, almost to attention. “That’s a 
Kiwanis pin you’re wearing, isn’t it?” 
he said. We admitted it was and asked 
why the interest. ‘‘Well, I always feel 
like standing back and saluting the 
Kiwanis pin and its wearer,” he con- 
tinued. “I was at school at Riverside 
and didn’t have enough money to com- 
plete my tuition. I needed $100. The 
dean said the Kiwanis club probably 
would see me through... and it did! 
I never knew there was an organiza- 
tion doing such things. Only us boys 
who have been helped realize what a 
grand service Kiwanis is doing in that 
one respect alone. So, I almost feel 
like saluting.” 

This isn’t hooey, fellows. When you 
go south again stop at the Standard 
Station at Del Mar and the youth in 
question, Alfred Ryan of Riverside, 
will tell you his story. Again, the 
moral: ‘Wear Your K!!” 

—Fullerton, Calif. 


Kiwanians Get Together 
on Board Ship 


Last May the Philco dealers of the 
country went on a cruise from New 
York to Havana. Ed. W. Price of Val- 
lejo, California, found he was selected 
to go on the trip and when he boarded 
the train in San Francisco to come 
East he found there were seven Kiwa- 
nians on the train. 

In accordance with the International 
attendance rules a petition of five 
names is necessary for special meet- 
ings of this nature. His petition with 
the seven names was turned into Inter- 
national Headquarters and official 
credit for these special meetings on 
board ship was arranged. 

Information was broadcast over the 
speakers’ system on the S. S. Monarch 
of Bermuda and 21 Kiwanians re- 
sponded. Kiwanian Price was elected 





Kiwanians from a number of different clubs held special meetings 
while on board ship from New York to Havana. 


president of this group; R. V. Dixon 
of Ada, Oklahoma, was elected vice- 
president, and Wogan S. Badcock of 
Mulberry, Florida, secretary. 

Members included: Edward Bres- 
chini, Salinas, California; Edward 
Bowen, Hollywood, California; R. O. 
Bjustrom, Algona, Iowa; F. E. Coles, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Eric Dumke, Rog- 
ers Park, Chicago, Illinois; Walter S. 
Garrett, Eugene, Oregon; H. Hogg, 
Cedartown, Georgia; Kyle Huddle, 
Kingsport, Tennessee; H. J. Helfrick, 
Hiawatha, Kansas; Charles _ Ischer, 
Southeast Los Angeles, California; 
Harry C. Johnson, Athens, Tennessee; 
M. C. Jennings, Phoenix, Arizona; 
William N. Kauffman, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania; J. P. Law, Marysville, 
Tennessee; John Quillico, Helper, 
Utah; William H. Saladin, Santa 
Maria, California; and Alva D. Yon- 
ally, Winter Haven, Florida. 

Honored guests included Captain 
A. R. Francis, commander of the ship, 
and the officers of the Philco Com- 
pany. 


A Butcher, Baker and 
Candlestick Maker 


From Howard H. Hawkins, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, comes information 
showing the wide range of vocations 
of the presidents who have served 
since 1922. 

Here they are in order: City Man- 
ager, Attorney, Banker, Lumber Deal- 
er, Florist, Photographer, School Prin- 
cipal, Architect, Estates Manager, 
Undertaker, Finance Director, Jewel- 
er, Cemetery Superintendent, Drug- 
gist, and Book Binder. 


A Tale of Two Shirts 


A good many hundreds of columns 
of newspaper publicity came to the 
son of Bynum E. Hinton, president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D. C. recently as a result of an inno- 
cent attempt on the part of the young 
man to enter the Library of Congress 
without a coat. Bynum 
Hinton, Jr., 16, with a 
chum, Bailey Winder, 
decided they desired to 
learn some facts about 
the German Cruiser Em- 
den. Even though it was 
delightfully cool during 
the day and almost cold 
at night at the time of 
the International Con- 
vention, Washington 
can be most unbearably 
hot and humid. The boys 
decided a couple of these 
bright blue polo shirts 
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the youngsters of teen age wear were 
most suited to weather conditions. 
“Sorry, but you cannot come in here 
fellows,” said the guard, “it’s against 
the rules.”” And so young Hinton de- 
cided to call father. The elder Hinton 
explained that he had viewed costumes 
at the beach that made him blush and 
they were still legal and “where I 
came from the measure of a man is 
what he is, and not what he wears.” 
The incident caught the fancy of news- 
papers and caused widespread com- 
ment. A compensating statement was 
made however by young Hinton when 
he declared the guard was most polite 
and that the boys were not “‘put out,” 
they just didn’t choose to try to enter 
when the guard explained the rules. 
“We got his point of view,’ said 
young Hinton. ‘‘The son of a Kiwanian 
shouldn’t fuss about obeying a regula- 
tion even if it doesn’t seem just right.” 


The Artistry of Teaching 


Not on wood or stone or canvas white, 
Not '’mid plaudits under garish light 
Doth the teacher’s art 
Seek to do its part. 
Minds aroused, spirits freed, hearts inspired— 
Thus is Education’s passion fired. 


All the teacher’s study has one end: 
’Tis designed to help him apprehend 
Teaching is an art 
Coming from the heart. 


CuHarves G. REIGNER, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Baltimore, Maryland. 


We Build 


What am I building every day, 

As I work and live along the way— 

Am I building a home that will stand the 
strain 

Of grief, disaster, wind, and rain? 

Am I building a castle pretentious and tall 

A place to climb and look over the wall? 

While I’m building it shall not be 

Narrow and dark and just for me. 

A palace with light, and rooms, and cheer 

I must build well, while I’m building here. 


Mrs. W. A. Hopper, 
Wife of Kiwanian Hopper, Boise, Idaho. 


Wear That Button 


There are buttons on your trousers, 
There are buttons on your shoes, 
But the most important button 

Is the one you buy with dues. 
And to all who gaze upon it 

In your lapel buttonhole, 


It’s an eloquent reminder 

Of that service in your soul 
That you give to helpless children 
And for other worthy needs— 

It’s a label and a trademark 

Of a man who lives in deeds. 


There are buttons for adornment 
And there’re other badges gay, 

But the one that has most meaning 
Is the one that bears the “K.” 


H. B. Causey, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Georgia. 
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Personals about Kiwanians 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company mails an almanac to 
its many thousands of subscribers and 
stockholders. In a recent issue there 
was information about the first Ki- 
wanis club having been organized in 
Detroit in 1915. Former International 
Trustee Edwin F. Hill of Washington 
was responsible for that notice. 

That brings up the point that many 
Kiwanians are connected with publica- 
tions or have contact with editors and 
publishers and very often some publi- 
city about Kiwanis, extracts from 
material in the Magazine, et cetera, 
will be found to be very acceptable to 
these publishers and editors. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanians 
who are serving their community in 
various capacities include: Theodore 
D. Lilley, president of the Salt Lake 
Council of Religious Groups, affiliated 
with the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians; Albert J. Southwick, 
director of the Orpheus Musical Club; 
and Doctors L. L. Daines and A. Bee- 
ley head Phi Kappa Phi for second 
year. 


Charles S. Webster of Portland, 
Maine, and Frank A. Vennett of Saco- 
Biddeford, Maine, certainly have the 
respect and admiration of all the citi- 
zens and fellow Kiwanians in their 
communities. In a recent crisis when 
they faced a flood tragedy these men, 
realizing that pure water prevents the 
spread of disease, were responsible for 
3,000 gallons of water per day to 
those in need of it. 


Albert E. Heal, past president of the 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, club, was re- 
cently honored at a dinner given by 
the Prudential Insurance Company in 
recognition of his 25 years of continu- 
ous service with the company. 


Guy T. Pierce, past president of the 
Tacoma, Washington, club, was elec- 
ted vice president of the Southwest 
Washington Unit of the State Bank- 
ers’ Association at a recent meeting. 
Bartlett Rummel, active member of 
the club, has recently been made Chief 
Deputy Corporation Counsel of the 
City of Tacoma. 


Kiwanian T. M. McDuffee of Brad- 
enton, Florida, is to be congratulated 
on his election as president of the 
Florida Railroad Surgeons. 


Four presidents of state-wide or- 
ganizations are members of the Blue- 
field, West Virginia, club. Fred R. 


Christie is president of the West Vir- 
ginia Federation of Credit Bureaus; 
Dr. William Greenspon is president of 
the West Virginia Optometrists’ Asso- 


ciation; Past President Thos. H. Scott 
is president of the West Virginia 
Moose Association. H. G. Steele is 
president of the West Virginia Ob- 
stetricians’ Society; and C. A. Lilly is 
president of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Bluefield. R. J. Cousins has 
been reélected secretary-treasurer of 
the Bluefield Chapter of the V. P. I. 
Alumni Association and G. C. Gunn 
has been made a member of the staff 
of Boys’ State, Inc., a novel Ameri- 
canization and citizenship camp for 
the youths of West Virginia. 


Frank J. Schneller, member of the 
Neenah, Wisconsin, club, was ap- 
pointed an official of the American 
Olympic Committee to assist in judg- 
ing the rifle and pistol matches. After 
the Olympiad he and Mrs. Schneller 
will drive throughout Europe and then 
attend the International Fidas Con- 
gress at Warsaw as a delegate from 
the American Legion. 


Dr. James A. Naismith, the man 
who invented the popular game of 
basketball, has been made an honorary 
member of the Denver, Colorado, club. 


Kiwanian Edgar Morris of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been elected to the 
presidency of the Washington Board 
of Trade. Mr. Morris is a past presi- 
dent of the club and states that he 
has had a perfect attendance record 
for the past eleven years, which alone 
is a splendid record. 


John B. Larkin, secretary of the 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, club pre- 
sented his club with a gavel which he 
made in his home workshop. The head 
of the gavel was turned from a piece 
of walnut wood which had been cut 
over 100 years ago and had been 
stored in a barn up to the time he 
used it. Two bands of inlay added to 
the beauty of the well polished head. 
The handle was also walnut, cut from 
a forest four years ago. 


Congratulations are in order for 
Past President Clyde A. Erwin of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, who has 
been appointed by Governor Ehring- 
haus to fill out the term of State Su- 
perintendent of Education of North 
Carolina. 


Otto H. Huebner who has been 
serving as secretary of the Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, club has been pro- 
moted in the organization with which 
he is connected and has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. Ray B. Bowden 
has also received a promotion and has 
been sent to Saint Louis, Missouri. 
These men have been very prominent 
Kiwanians and it is with much regret 
that the members of the Minneapolis 
club see them go. 
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For some years F. Trafford Taylor. 
K. C., International Vice-President and 
a member of the Saint Boniface, Mani- 
toba, club, has made possible a peony 
service at the church which he attends. 
A recent morning service was much 
enhanced by a gorgeous display of 
multicolored peony blooms which Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor picked from their 
beautiful garden in Tuxedo. 


Alex E, E. Eberhardt, who has 
served as lieutenant governor, gover- 
nor, and president, and Kiwanian Eric 
A. Bjorklund of the Kiwanis Club of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, were given ap- 
pointments on the F. & A, M. Grand 
Lodge of the State of Utah. Kiwanian 
Eberhardt is also a past grand master. 


Kiwanian George T. Carbon was 
elected vice president of the Indepen 
dent Retailers’ Club of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, at a recent meeting. 


Kiwanian George Cottrell of Denver, 
Colorado, was recently elected to rep- 
resent the Rocky Mountain Region as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Retail Clothiers. 


Roy M. Hart, past president of 
Brooklyn, New York, has had con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the Albany College at Albany, 
Oregon. 


Joseph F. McSweeney of Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, has had the honor of 
being made Director of Information 
Service for the Delaware WPA. Ki- 
wanian McSweeney served as _ secre- 
tary of his club for a number of years 
and is a former lieutenant governor. 


Jay E. Carter, secretary of the 
Ripon, Wisconsin, club, reports that 
Wm. Iverson of Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia, and Jesse Chilton of Fullerton, 
California, attended a meeting of the 
Ripon club, where they were visiting. 
Neither had met before although the 
towns in which they live are separated 
by about 25 miles. 


Professor John H. Casey of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma annually selects 
weekly newspapers for his mythical 
“All-American Weekly Newspaper 
Eleven,” naming those papers that 
have contributed to the welfare of the 
country’s press and the communities 
they serve. Professor Casey is histo- 
rian of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion and is in a position to evaluate 
services of different newspapers. 

In a recent selection he named two 
newspapers with which two Kiwanians 
are connected. One is the Dawson 
County Review of Glendive, Montana, 
with which President George H. Hoole 
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is connected, At the last convention of 
the Montana State Press Association 
this paper was designated the best all- 
round weekly in the state and also as 
having the best editorial page. 

Another paper is the Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, Chronicle. Russell Kessler, 
owner, is vice-president of the club 
and appropriately enough, chairman of 
the Committee on Publicity. Here is a 
city of less than 2,000 in population 
with a paid circulation of more than 
4,000. 


Michael A. Gorman, former Inter- 
national Trustee, past governor of the 
Michigan Kiwanis District, past pres- 
ident of two Michigan Kiwanis clubs, 
Saginaw and Flint, and prominent on 
International committees, has been 
made an Honorary Alumnus of the 
University of Michigan. The announce- 
ment of the honor was made in 
The Michigan Alumnus with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“An active and progressive newspaper 
man for a quarter of a century, 
Michael A. Gorman throughout a long 
period of apprenticeship and achieve- 
ment has identified himself with public 
and community interests, using his 
power as a leader of thought to ad- 
vance the welfare of his city and his 
state. 

“Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1892, 
his early years were spent in Saginaw 
where he entered upon his chosen ca- 
reer as a journalist, advancing rap- 
idly from reporter to city editor, and 
in 1918 to Managing Editor of the 
Saginaw News. Ten years later he be- 
came editor of the Flint Journal, the 
position he still holds. 

“Among his many interests is an 
especial regard for youth, shown by 
his active -participation in the Boy 
Scout movement, as president of the 
Saginaw Council; as member of the 
executive board of the Seventh Re- 
gion, which comprises the activities of 
four states; and as a holder of the 
Silver Beaver scouting award. In his 
own city he has been director of the 
Flint Community Fund, director of 
the Y. M. C. A. and of the City Club. 
He is trustee of the Flint Institute of 
Art and a director of the Genesee 
Red Cross, while his wide professional 
contacts are shown by his past presi- 
dency of the State University Press 
Club and the Michigan Associated 
Press Editorial Association. On many 
occasions these wide contacts have 
brought him into close association with 
the University, which has always recog- 
nized and appreciated his sympathetic 
and active support of its best interests.” 


President Guy B. Hill of Spokane, 
Washington, has been named vice- 
chairman of the new Spokane Safety 
Coérdination Committee and Ed. L. 
Rowles and Ray N. Beil have been 
made vice-president and director, re- 
spectively, of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 
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» The Question Box « 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 

















Q.—Do new members automatically 
get magazines after their names ap- 
pear on the official monthly report? 
(Club Secretary.) 


A.—Magazines are mailed immedi- 
ately to all new members reported by 
club secretaries on the monthly re- 
ports. The first issue is usually re- 
ceived by them as a direct mailing 
from International Headquarters. Fol- 
lowing that, their names will be on thé 
regular magazine reels, and they auto- 
matically get a copy each month. 





Q.—We are sponsoring a new club. 
In one of the early group meetings an 
individual raised a question about the 
annual per capita dues and criticized 
the sending of money for them out of 
town. How would you answer this? 
(Chairman Sponsoring Committee.) 


A.—Anyone should recognize that 
there must be some administrative 
setup for an organization such as ours 
and that the only practical way is for 
each member to contribute to its cost. 
When I was in the field, I used to an- 
swer the question by asking if the in- 
dividual knew what portion of the dues 
that he paid to fraternal organizations 
of which he was a member went to the 
state and national bodies of his frater- 
nal connections. Usually I found that 
he had not thought of the matter in 
that light. I then stated that the an- 
nual obligations of Kiwanis were the 
smallest of any similar organization 
and explained how the moneys re- 
ceived were used. This usually satisfied 
any honest inquiry. 


Q.—We have an applicant who is a 
traveling representative for a manu- 
facturer. He is seldom in the city al- 
though he could make up his attend- 
ance in other clubs. Should we accept 
his application? (Club Secretary.) 


A.—It seems to me that a member’s 
greatest value to a club is his attend- 
ance there and participation in its ac- 
tivities. Outside of financial contribu- 
tion by payment of dues, this man 
would contribute nothing to your club. 
I think it would be unwise fer you to 
accept him when you know that he 
would be on the road most of the year. 
There would, of course, also be the 
question as to whether or not he met 
the executive requirements of Kiwanis 
membership. 


Q.—Do you give the club credit for 
the unexpired term of a magazine sub- 
scription or do you just transfer the 
subscription to a new member? (Club 
Secretary.) 


A.—A club is given credit for one- 
half of the member’s magazine sub- 
scription if the deletion takes place 
prior to June 30. There is no refund 
for deletions in the second half of the 
year and, except in the case of death, 
the magazine is continued to the end 
of the subscription period. 


Q.—Why is it not better to close 
down the club’s meetings entirely dur- 
ing the hot weather than to maintain 
the weekly schedule with the limited 
attendance caused by vacations, etc.? 
(Club President.) 


A.—There are several reasons, The 
first, of course, is that your club was 
chartered on the condition that it 
would meet weekly throughout the 
year. Also, Kiwanis activities are year 
round activities and there is an im- 
portant program for Kiwanis clubs in 
the summer as well as during the other 
months of the year. You should also 
take into consideration the needs of 
visiting Kiwanians who may be plan- 
ning to attend your club in order that 
they may keep up their attendance. 
Another important reason is that even 
though the club meetings may not be 
so well attended, they do keep up a 
continuity of interest and action so 
that when the fall season arrives a club 
starts on the full program of activities 
much more readily. It takes more pow- 
er to get an automobile going thirty 
miles an hour from a standstill than it 
does from second gear. 


Q.—What is the correct salute to the 
flag? I have noticed a variety of forms 
used. (Secretary.) 


A.—Official regulations require that 
as a salute during the singing of 
“America” or the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” a civilian shall stand erect 
and face the flag. A hand salute is not 
required. 


Q.—Can an honorary member hold 
office in a Kiwanis club? (Secretary.) 


A.—Article VI, Section 2, of the 
Standard Form for Club By-Laws re- 
quires that all officers of a club shall 
be active or privileged members. 
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Amarillo, Texas, Winner in Gold Division 


We found it impossible after diligent 
efforts to build a club anywhere in the 
division except LeFors, Texas, one 
hundred miles distant, in which we 
only assisted the sponsoring club by 
attending both the organization and the 
charter presentation meetings. 

A. President-elect attended the Mid- 
Winter Conference at Forth Worth, 
Texas (375 miles). 

B. Twelve members attended the Di- 
visional Conference at Lubbock (125 
miles). 

C. Five members attended the Dis- 
trict Convention at Sherman, Texas, 
and invited the District Convention for 
1936. 

D. Ten members, eight taking their 
wives, attended the International Con- 
vention at San Antonio, Texas. 


ll. ACTIVITIES 


1. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD: 

A. Crippled Children’s Council 
(fifth year) 

Prior to five years ago the under- 
privileged child work was carried on by 
various local organizations besides our 
own. For efficiency sake, a Crippled 
Children’s Council, the greatest bene- 
factor in the Panhandle of Texas for 
crippled children was formed with 
Rotary, Lions, American Business Club 
and Kiwanis as members, with two 
members from each club on the coun- 
cil. The services of a child specialist, 
Doctor McBride of Oklahoma City, 
were secured to aid local doctors. The 
council served many surrounding coun- 
ties. Innumerable sick and deformed 
have been rehabilitated. Besides regu- 
lar monthly cash donations by the club 
totaling $130.00, our club assisted in 
the work of the council and in aiding 
in various benefits to provide funds. In 
addition to the monthly contributions, 
other donations were made when neces- 
sary. Our club assisted in staging en- 
tertainments which netted $2,262.63 for 
the council. Seven council clinics were 
held and approximately $3,000.00 was 
spent during the year. Hundreds of 
children were treated. The following is 
a condensed statement of the council 
activities for the year: 
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Non-Orthopedic cases.................. 3 
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Artificial Limbba.......................0000 1 
Transportation furnished............ 30 


Expenses advanced 16 





(From page 585) 


B. Kiwanis Clinic (8rd year) 

This covers medical and dental cases 
in which our member doctors donated 
their services, The following is a list 
of cases: 

Children supplied with glasses......8 
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C. Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
(8rd year) 

1. We continued our plan of provid- 
ing an appropriate program and Easter 
egg hunt for the 45 children. Each 
child was given a basket filled with 
candy eggs. 

2. Planted 10 trees on Orphanage 
grounds, 

3. Sponsored the organization of a 
Boy Scout troop of nine members and 
supplied $85.00 to buy uniforms. In- 
vited troop as club guest to one of our 
regular meetings. 

4. Furnished turkeys for the Or- 
phanage on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, 

5. Provided gifts to members in the 
graduating class. 

6. Supplied 45 tickets for a show 
Christmas week, 


D. Juvenile Delinquency 

Our club is quite active in this work 
such as serving on investigating com- 
mittees and having delinquent boys 
placed under their supervision in the 
Big Brother plan. Two Kiwanian at- 
torneys donate their services in repre- 
senting delinquents in court cases. 
Twenty-five boys and girls were cared 
for and counseled with. 

1. Accomplished the segregation of 
children from older criminals when 
placed in jail. 

2. Submitted plan to school authori- 
ties for segregating mentally deficient 
school children. 


E. Social Center for Girls 

Helped to organize an association for 
under-privileged girls by obtaining 
charter and locating home. It provides 
a place for school girls during leisure 
hours in suitable quarters. Supervised 
instruction is given in sewing, cooking, 
home-work, right way of living, read- 
ing, play and everything possible is 
done to interest girls, keep them off 
the streets and out of mischief. 


F. Miscellaneous 
1. One 
lessons. 
2. One boy given school supplies, 
8. Secured job for two boys and one 
girl to enable them to attend school. 


boy furnished with vocal 


4. Regular cash donation, total of 
$150.00, to fund to supply undernour- 
ished children with milk and food. 

5. Donated school fees to enable two 
boys to take manual training course. 

6. Donated $54.00 to cover entrance 
fees and supplies to enable 26 boys and 
girls to take manual training and home 
economics, 

7. Donated $35.00 for community 
Christmas tree. 


2. BOYS AND GIRLS WORK: 


A. Girl Scouts (6th year) 

Girl scouting continues as one of our 
main activities. Six years ago we 
started permanent improvements of the 


camp grounds of 15 acres, such as 
paying for the land, providing a 
ground-keeper’s house, mess hall, 


twelve rock cabins, water, wells, kitchen 
and dining equipment and furniture 
and other financial aid representing 
values of about $20,000.00. The camp 
was named Camp Kiwanis in apprecia- 
tion of Kiwanis sponsorship. Kiwanians 
served on the council, committees and 
in other capacities and making Kiwan- 
ians’ wives actively participate. 

1. Bought 15 cots at a cost of $53.00 
for the camp. 

2. Gave one program to Girl Scout- 
ing when national, regional, and local 
Scout officials and Scout troops were 
present, all participating in the pro- 
gram. 

3. Many members visited Camp Ki- 
wanis at various times when the girls 
were on their annual six weeks’ en- 
campment. 

4. We are continuing a special fund 
for Girl Scout work with money from 
meals of absentees to perfect perma- 
nent improvements. 


B. Boy Scouts 

1. Fourteen members participated 
in Boy Scout work, serving as officers, 
on the council, Scout-masters, etc. 
Many Kiwanians assisted in the Scout 
Round-Up, solicited funds, acted as 
judges at the Jamboree, Field Day, 
Membership Drive, Tri-State Fair Ex- 
hibits. 

2. Organized Scout troop of nine at 
Orphanage, provided uniforms and 
equipment at cost of $85.00. 

3. Sponsored movement for library 
in Scout headquarters and donated 
book case, sixty books and set of Har- 
vard Classics. 

4. Portions of several programs pro- 
moted scouting activities, 


C. National Youth week (1st year) 

1. One whole club program was 
given to this subject and also furnished 
the same that week to Rotary, Lions 
and ABC clubs. 

D. Hallowe’en Party (5th year) 

We continued the Hallowe’en party 
for the children of Amarillo up to 14 
years of age giving parties at six dif- 
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ferent school grounds, and parks, one 
for Mexican, one for negro and four 
for white children. Approximately 
eight thousand children and adults at- 
tended. They started at 7:00 P. M. and 
ended at 9:00 Pp. M. Prizes were given 
for the best costumes and the winners 
in many games and contests. Bands 
gave concerts at all places. Kiwanis 
furnished $90.00 and in addition don- 
ated prizes, Officials visited and Kiwan- 
ians handled all parties. City and 
school authorities commend us highly 
since it entertains children instead of 
permitting free reign for property de- 
struction. 


E. 4-H Club (5th year) 

Many Kiwanians spent considerable 
time with the boys and girls at the 
spring Fat Stock Show. A prize fat 
calf was bought for the club at top 
price. During Fat Stock Show and also 
Tri-State Fair our Agriculture Com- 
mittee assisted placing exhibits of boys 
and girls in the calf and pig division 
(fourth year). 


F. Student Aid 

1. Loan Fund (7th year) 

(a) The student loan fund furnished 
financial aid to many deserving boys 
and girls to obtain higher education. 
Applications exceed money available. 

2. Twenty-nine needy boys and girls 
were furnished room and board assist- 
ing them to attend High School and 
Amarillo College (first year). 

3. Donated ten dollars to help pur- 
chase uniforms for Amarillo College 
Band. 

4. Provided uniforms for school or- 
chestra, 

G. Public Playgrounds (1st year) 

1. Sponsored playgrounds _ super- 
vision at four parks. 

2. Donated $25.00 to purchase play- 
ground equipment. 


H. Safety Patrols (2nd year) 

1. Sponsored the organization and 
equipment of Safety Patrols—fifteen in 
Amarillo and seven in rural schools 
with a total membership of 170. 

2. And as a reward gave all free 
watermelon feed and trip to circus. 


I. Honorary membership to child saxo- 
phone prodigy. 

J. Honored College and High School 
Championship Football teams at 
luncheons. 


3. CITIZENSHIP: 
A. Elections and Right of Franchise 

1. Urged payment of poll tax. 

2. Urged voting before elections. 

38. Urged study of city and state 
affairs. 

B. Civic Forum (1st year) 

1. Data gathered and study made 
on advisability of establishing a Civic 
Forum. Investigation continuing. 

2. Sponsored public meeting where 
three thousand attended, hearing Good 
Brother-Good Pay address. 

C. Informative Programs (1st year) 

1. One or more programs were spe- 
cially planned for each month relating 


to citizenship, Americanism, public 
questions, when excellent speakers gave 
inspirational, informative addresses. 
The most important were: American- 
ism and Law Observance, National 
Education Week, Armistice Day, Juries 
and Jury Service, Texas Securities 
Act, City Schools, Junior Colleges, 
Duty as a Citizen, Taxes and Taxation, 
U. S. “Baby Bonds” as an Investment, 
Golden Rule Week, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Arbor Day, 
National Youth Week, Banks and Bank- 
ing, Advantages of American Govern- 
ment, Progress and Social Security. 


4. RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS: 
(Tenth year) 


A. Farmer’s Day 

Annually we invite the farmers in 
this vicinity as guests to one of our 
regular meetings. This year the meet- 
ing was held in a circus tent on the 
Tri-State Fair Grounds during Fair 
Week. Two hundred exhibitors and 
farmers were guests. Our Agriculture 
Committee arranged an appropriate 
program with the principal speaker be- 
ing Honorable Marvin Jones, United 
States Congressman and Chairman, 
United States Agricultural Committee. 
(third year). 
B. Rural Schools 

1. A special Arbor Week Committee 
assisted by our Agriculture Committee 
sponsored Arbor Week. Through the 
County School Superintendent and the 
rural school teachers, plans were 
worked out for a program at nine rural 
schools. Kiwanians talked on school- 
ground and home beautification and 
planting of trees. We presented each 
school with two trees and assisted stu- 
dents in naming and planting each 
tree. Potted plants were also given. 
This is a treeless country and we feel 
the project very worthy. Two hundred 
miles were driven. (first year). 

2. Five rural school programs and 
social affairs were participated in. 

38. Members donated books for the 
rural school libraries. 
C. Fat Stock Show 

1. Agriculture Committee spent a 
week during the Fat Stock Show aid- 
ing exhibitors, meeting farmers, and 
encouraging 4-H Club members in 
stock raising. 

2. Purchased calf at top price at 
4-H Club sale. 


5. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE: 
(Fourth Year) 


A. High School and Amarillo College 
1. Increased our work by personal 
service, arranging meetings, furnish- 
ing speakers for group meeting, fur- 
nishing and instructing counsellors. 
2. Arranged three general meetings 
for each school. 
B. Seniors—High School and College 
1. Arranged separate meetings with 
Seniors in each school. 
2. Questionnaires were submitted, 
filled out, collected, studied, classified 
and grouped. 
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3. Many group meetings arranged 
and furnished speakers for vocations 
of interest to each group. 

4. Counsellors instructed and fur- 
nished for group meetings. 


6. PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SPECIAL OB- 
JECTIVES AND OTHER MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ACTIVITIES: 


A. Public Affairs 

1. Safety First (first year) 

(a) Public Affairs Committee aug- 
mented and organized into sub-com- 
mittees. 

(b) Information assembled from all 
over United States. 

(c) Two campaigns held, spring and 
fall, each extending over thirty days. 

(d) Three programs given to sub- 
ject to plan, educate, instruct and im- 
press membership. 

(e) Studied ordinances and pushed 
correction of same and urged official 
enforcement. 

(f) Contacted railway officials and 
municipal bosses to eliminate danger- 
ous crossings. 

(sg, Speakers organized who spoke 
regularly over radio, theatres, and 
every school room. 

(h) Editorials were written and 
published daily in all papers. 

(i) Ministers of principal churches 
gave sermons on safety. 

(j) Furnished safety regulations to 
citizens and stickers for automobiles. 

(k) Furnished and obtained pledge 
ecards and obtained pledges to safety 
conduct. 

(1) Sponsored, organized, instruct- 
ed, equipped and increased member- 
ship and patrols in city and rural 
schools as part of safety work. 

2. Arbor Week (sixth year). 

(a) Arbor Week this year was city 
and county wide in scope. Monday an 
appropriate program, with an expert 
forester in the United States Depart- 
ment of National Parks, giving instruc- 
tive address, started our work. We 
furnished trees that were planted in 
Kiwanis Grove in the principal city 
park. Kiwanis Grove has nearly 100 
trees including a tree planted, with ap- 
propriate ceremony and_ properly 
marked with copper plate, in memory 
of each deceased member. Citizens 
were urged to plant trees and shrub- 
bery and engage in yard beautifica- 
tion. 

(b) Arbor Week was for the first 
time extended into the county where 
two trees and flowers were given to 
each of the nine rural schools with 
appropriate programs by Kiwanis, nam- 
ing of trees and ceremony at each 
planting. (See Rural Relations.) These 
plains being treeless the results were 
gratifying. All trees growing except 
one, 

3. Membership 
Civic Activities 

(a) Encouraged members to work 
in civic matters. 

(b) Members became leaders in 

(1) Confederate Veterans Reunion 


Participation in 
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—fifty-seven committeemen and chair- 
men. 

(2) Community Chest—four di- 
rectors, three chairmen annual cam- 
paign, many solicitors. 

(3) Library—one board member. 

(4) Boy Scouts — fourteen,— 
board members, examiners, scout-mas- 
ters, committee chairmen. 

(5) Girl Scouts—three members of 
Council. 

(6) Crippled 
two members. 

(7) Tri-State Fair 
and eleven directors. 

(8) Fat Stock Show—two 
bers Calf Club Sales. 

(9) Chamber of Commerce—pres- 
ident, vice-president and seven direc- 
tors, many committee-men, four cam- 
paign chairmen, many solicitors. 

4. Special Civic Occasions 

We urged observance, participation 
and work on the following local Civic 
occasions: 

(a) Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

(b) Mother-in-Law Day. 

(c) Clean-Up Week. 

(e) Highway 60 and 66 Convention. 

(f) Fire Prevention Week. 

(g) Armistice Day. 

(h) July Fourth. 

(i) West Texas Chamber of Com- 


Childrens’ Council— 


four officers 


mem- 


merce. 
(j) Chamber of Commerce. 
(k) Community Chest. 
(1) All Church Program. 
(m) Maverick Club. 
(n) Girls Social Center. 

B. Special Objectives 


1. Five-Point Program was studied 
and carried out. 

2. Observed all special 
with appropriate programs, as outlined 
by International, such as: 

(a) Kiwanis Anniversary. 

(b) All Kiwanis Night. 

(c) Constitution Week. 

(d) United States—Canada Week, 
and others. 

38. Entered International Attend- 
ance Contest both periods. Member- 
ship was divided into groups and teams 
with prizes given to winners. Had 17 
one hundred per cent attenders during 
year. 

4. Golden Rule Week. 

Golden Rule Week was established 
as a district objective. We had a spe- 
cial program with Lieutenant Governor 
Boles making a wonderful address. We 


occasions 


arranged a city-wide observance by 
furnishing speakers and programs to 
other civic clubs. Churches participated 
with sermons on the subject. The 
newspapers gave good publicity. 

5. Inter-Club Relations. 

(a) There are nine clubs in our di- 
vision which are widely scattered. The 
nearest club is 34 miles; next 60 miles, 
and 200 hundred miles to the most 
distant club. Therefore meeting with 
all clubs is a problem. In each instance 
we furnished the program. 

(b) Inter-club meetings were held 
as: 

Miles 
Distant From 


Club Meetings Amarillo 
Vega 4 34 
Tulia 1 60 
Plainview 1 80 
LeFors ] 80 
Lubbock 1 125 
Wellington 1 110 
Pampa I 60 
(c) Other clubs visited us: Vega, 


once; Tulia, once; Lubbock, once; Pam- 
pa, once; Wellington, once. 


C. Miscellaneous 

1. Sports. 

Intra-Club, and inter-club, games 
and tournaments in bridge, bowling, 
golf, soft ball, and horseshoes fur- 
nished weekly made this the most ac- 
tive year ever in sports and social 
entertainments. 

2. Good Roads. 

(a) One hundred delegates to High- 
ways 60 and 66 convention met at our 
regular luncheon. 

(b) Furnished men on delegations 
to solve road problems. 

3. Music. 

(a) Organized two quartets. 

(b) Have a real singing club, with 
an outstanding song leader. 

4. Membership. 

(a) Quality membership primarily 
with increase secondarily. 

(b) Only three members were not 
paid up at the end of year. 

5. Kiwanis: With working, paying 
members one objective, we worked out 
a more enthusiastic club, accomplished 
greater good and have the club in ex- 
cellent financial condition. 

KIWANIS CLUB OF AMARILLO, TEXAS 

ERWIN C. OCHSNER 
President 

G. CARL JENKINS 
Secretary 


For Good Government 


(From page 517) 


tatorship of the proletariat is nothing 
else than power based upon force and 
limited by nothing,—by no law and no 
rule.” 

Subsequent events clearly indicate 
that this principle is the very foun- 
dation of the Russian experiment. 

It is an historic fact that the at- 
tempt to remake human society in 
Russia has taken a staggering human 


toll. It has been estimated that at least 
1,750,000 have been executed or mas- 
sacred in the process of remaking 
Russian society. Further, it has been 
estimated that some 18 millions of 
Russians have died of starvation, and 
that large numbers are dying annually 
from malnutrition, hunger and cold. 
Not long ago, we read in the news- 
papers about peasant farmers being 
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shot because they sought to hold back 
from the government grain collectors 
enough of their own grain to keep 
themselves and families from starva- 
tion. 

Russia has not established a social 
democracy, but, as stated by an emi 
nent jurist: “They have established a 
social treadmill whose propellants are 
the bayonet and the machine gun.” 

My own views, however, regarding 
the Russian experiment are, I trust, 
more tolerant. If that system appeals 
to the Russian people, good and well, 
but a system that may have an appeal! 
to some millions of recently emanci- 
pated illiterate peasants, whose stan- 
dard of living was scarcely higher than 
that of serfs, should not cause Ameri- 
cans to be overly enthusiastic, or to 
hasten us to embrace a scheme of 
government that exists by virtue of 
the bayonet and the firing squad. 

But one is amazed at the number 
of presumably intelligent people that 
seem attracted by the Russian experi- 
ment. True, it is one of the remark- 
able events of the age. We all desire 
to observe the happenings in that 
country and the progress that they are 
making, but to nurse the hope that we 
in America should change our form of 
government to some scheme similar to 
the Russian dictatorship, is unthink- 
able. 

Not that I fail to appreciate that 
America must itself cope with its own 
problems of unemployment, inequi- 
table division of wealth, the greed of 
certain types of industry. It must be 
conceded that we cannot hope to go 
on as we have in the past, assuming a 
laissez faire attitude. It must be frank- 
ly admitted that we have not reached 
the acme of perfection in our experi- 
ment in democracy, but do we not pre- 
fer to retain the American nation un- 
der the Constitution, which affords 
ample ways and means to accomplish 
such changes in an American way, and 
not by some fascist experiment or com- 
munistic vagary. 

There are those among us who un- 
der the stress and despair of our eco- 
nomic strain, are prone to blame al! 
of our ills upon someone else. If we 
plunged on the stock market and lost, 
the big bankers in Wall Street were 
the cause of our misfortune. We wish 
to reap where we do not sow. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will convince us that 
this depression, so far as it may be 
due to human forces, can be charged 
to most of us. We all more or less 
participated in an orgy of speculation 
and over-expansion. 

Let us remember that no nation is 
so wealthy or so secure that it can- 
not be destroyed by the folly of its 
people. Ignorance, laziness, selfishness, 
greed, and waste will soon dissipate 
all of the fruits of wisdom, work and 
frugality. It is a statement of a mere 
platitude when I remind you that 
there is no short-cut te national pros- 
perity. 

Sometimes one despairs of a democ- 
racy the size of ours. The. very ex- 
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panse of our nation, its heterogeneous 
people, the archaic system and ineffi- 
ciency of the divisions of government, 
all tend to increase our difficulties. 

The striking aspect of our experi- 
ment in democracy is the decay of lead- 
ership. It is idle to prate about the 
socialization of a nation’s industries 
and its sources of production when we 
are not able to obtain leaders who can 
satisfactorily perform the tasks re- 
quired for an efficient and honest gov- 
ernment. You cannot take a small-town 
failure and put him in the Legislature 
or Congress and expect that you are 
going to have a statesman. 

Must we concede that, while we have 
produced leadership in the fields of sci- 
ence, medicine and industry, we have 
woefully failed in producing leaders in 
government? Would you have any 
doubt of America’s future if, by the 
aid of some magician’s wand we could 
cast out the politicians of our day and 
replace them with a selected group of 
outstanding men in industry, science, 
and education? 

Probably the most contagious disease 
that we have in our body politic is 
candidatitis. Most men who are elected 
to public office assume that the guid- 
ing principle in performing service to 
their government is to perpetuate 
themselves in office. We have to a 
large extent lost sight of the principle 
of a republican form of government. 
The representatives of the people 
should not go down to Congress repre- 
senting some bloc or clique and act as 
a mere rubber stamp for those that 
shout the loudest in their district. 

The theory of a republican form of 
government is that our representatives 
should act according to their best judg- 
ment and conviction in disposing of 
the problems that confront our gov- 
ernment. Leadership can never be de- 
veloped if the representative’s vote is 
entirely guided by the number of tele- 
grams or petitions that may be fur- 
nished him in support of any particu- 
lar issue. 

But a nation that has been able to 
produce such outstanding leaders in 


our industrial life should not despair. 
It may be that we have been too 
absorbed with great industrial expan- 
sion. 

Great patriotism and unselfishness 
appeared everywhere in our land dur- 
ing the great war, and it was truly in- 
spiring to observe the tasks which our 
country then performed. An aroused 
public opinion during times of peace 
can also accomplish Herculean tasks. 
It behooves each one of us to remem- 
ber that our nation is no stronger than 
the civic consciousness of the average 
citizen. An enlightened citizenry is our 
only hope. We must realize that inter- 
est of self must be subordinated to the 
interest and welfare of the commu- 
nity. Intolerance of any other people, 
race, or creed has no place in free 
America. 

We must endeavor to bring about a 
better relationship between capital 
and labor. Capital cannot ignore the 
rights of labor to a decent wage. It 
must accept its full responsibility for 
the cycle of unemployment, the inse- 
curity of the worker. Greed of capital- 
ism will destroy the nation just as ef- 
fectively as the blindness of the mob. 
But labor, on the other hand, has its 
responsibility. It cannot assume that 
the laws of our land can be violated 
with impunity, that mob rule can be 
substituted for the rule of the Consti- 
tution, simply because it may have a 
real or assumed grievance against its 
employer. Labor is just as dependent 
upon a prosperous industry as indus- 
try is dependent upon labor. 

We recognize the need of leadership, 
—leadership in the councils of those 
who determine the standards of em- 
ployment, the wages, and the right 
of labor to bargain collectively; lead- 
ers in the councils of labor who will 
recognize that racketeers and commu- 
nists have no place in shaping the des- 
tinies of the labor movement in this 
country. If we all will dedicate our 
lives to a full discharge of our duties 
as citizens, it can be accomplished. In 
all history, the imminence of danger 
has produced leadership. 


Canadians Measured by a Kiwanis Yardstick 


(From page 532) 


our religious and our political institu- 
tions, has been sufficiently vindicated 
during these years of unprecedented 
strain, to warrant the conclusion that 
the period of our greatest danger is 
now behind us, and that the gristle of 
our perilous youth is, in these latter 
days, hardening into the bone of con- 
fident and robust nationhood. 


Justice 

The word ‘Justice’ suggests a sec- 
ond national ideal and a second notch 
on the Kiwanis Yardstick for the 
measurement of our Canadian life. We 
may here note that if “Righteousness” 


is a Hebrew word, “Justice’”’ is a Ro- 
man word, still wearing its Latin dress 
after long centuries of use in our 
English tongue. It was the Romans 
who taught the world to say “Fiat Jus- 
titia, ruat coelum’’—(Let justice be 
done though the Heavens should fall) 
—That was the old Roman way of say- 
ing that a nation must be prepared to 
take all risks in the interests of Jus- 
tice, and that the nation which lowers 
its standards in this region, is exposing 
its whole life to the inroads of many 
deadly enemies. The peril of unre- 
stricted immigration at which we have 
already hinted might have wrought its 
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worst injury at this point to the public 
life of Canada if we had suffered this 
part of “The Vision Splendid” to fade 
into “the light of common day” or had 
left upon the minds of any of our fel- 
low citizens, the impression that this 
old Roman ideal of Justice, which has 
become so integral a part of our Brit- 
ish tradition, was capable of being in- 
terpreted in terms of security for the 
native-born Canadian, but in terms of 
exploitation for the so-called “‘foreign- 
er.’ Had we failed utterly at this 
point, we could never have tuned our 
hearts to raise the common song: 

“Be ours a nation evermore 

That no oppression blights 

Where Justice rules from shore to 

shore 

From lakes to Northern Lights.” 

The prayer of this song is one that 
breaks with great frequency and fer- 
vor from Canadian hearts and lips, for 
we know that however dazzling our 
Northern lights, however clean the 
sweep of our prairie winds, and how- 
ever bright our sunshine, dark clouds 
will quickly overshadow our land, un- 
less Justice is kept securely throned in 
the national tradition, and strongly 
buttressed by a people’s lofty idealism 
and by a sound public opinion. 

This is another region within which 
we have neither attained nor are al- 
ready perfect, but it is a region within 
which Canadians have not only mani- 
fested a sensitive reverence for the 
British tradition of law and order, but 
have further shown on many occasions 
a public determination to maintain at 
all costs the security of life and prop- 
erty. 


Patriotism 


Patriotism is the third word on our 
Kiwanis Yardstick, again a Roman 
word, for it was the Romans who first 
taught the world to say and to sing, 
“Dulce et decorum est pro pairia 
mori” (It is a sweet and comely thing 
to die for one’s country). Even if the 
sentiment of that word suggests no 
longer the old conclusion that the 
battlefield is either the only or the 
noblest arena for the exhibition 
of patriotism, it is still true that every 
nation with a history behind it, points 
proudly to the roll of its soldier heroes 
and to the shining record of their 
courage and devotion even unto death. 

In Flanders’ Fields 50,000 Cana- 
dians sleep in soldiers’ graves. They 
died, as we then believed, that the lights 
of liberty might not go out, all round 
the world “Their name liveth for ever- 
more” and Canada holds the record 
of their deeds in proud and grateful 
remembrance. 

But Canada, with all nations who 
love freedom and democracy and 
peace, is now in quest of a new arena 
for the exhibition of its patriotism, 
and one has noted during recent years 
in the public life of Canada a growing 
revolt against all the machinery of 
war, and a growing enthusiasm for 
the doctrine of collective security, as 
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that doctrine is being developed by 
her own spokesmen and by kindred 
lovers of peace at the League of Na- 
tions’ Conferences in Geneva. 

As Canadians we have developed 
a passionate love of our own country 
and we have learned to say with Rud- 
yard Kipling: 

“God gave all men all earth to love 

But since our hearts are small 

Ordained for each, one spot should 

prove 

Beloved over all.” 

But our hearts are large enough, and 
our minds, I trust, intelligent enough 
to believe, that because we love our 
own country most and best, we are 
not thereby committed to any “hymn 
of hate” against all the rest of the 
world. On the contrary our attitude 
is one of aggressive goodwill. 


Goodwill 


That brings us to the last notch on 
our Kiwanis Yardstick and when we 
ask what the reaction of Canada is 
to the doctrine of international good- 
will, we can assert with the utmost 


confidence that Canadians are a peace- 
ful and a peace-loving people. This 
word “Goodwill,” it may be said, is 
neither a Hebrew, nor a Roman, nor 
an English word, but the word of the 
new internationalism, the word of 
God’s new day and man’s Golden Age. 
It is a word which will one day be 
illumined by some shaft of light 
from some better literature than the 
world has yet known, such a word 
as that for which Tennyson was brave- 
ly groping, when his eye dipped far 
into the future and saw a vision of 
our race moving upward to the light; 
a vision of our race working the ape 
and tiger out of its blood; a vision of 
our race with Goodwill enthroned in 
its “Parliament of Man,” its ‘“Federa- 
tion of the World.” 

There we have them then, these 
four notches on our Kiwanis Yardstick 
—Righteousness, Justice, Patriotism 
and Goodwill. They are all ours in 
trust for Canada—ours in the measure 
in which, as good Kiwanian builders, 
and good Canadian citizens we can 
shape them for their proper place in 
the structure of our national heritage. 





A Million Air Passengers in 1936 


(From page 526) 


Weather’ reporting service, 
involving the use of teletype- 
writer circuits and point-to-point 
radio. The teletypewriter circuits 
are used also for transmission of 
weather maps and for reports on 
progress of aircraft enroute along 
the airways. 

To persons on the ground the air- 
ways beacon is a revolving searchlight 
with a beam projecting out into the 
darkness at an angle of about 1%° 
above the horizon and making six com- 
plete revolutions per minute. The pilot 
cannot observe the beam until he is 
close to the beacon, but the flash of 
light that is visible each time the 
rotating light points directly toward 
him can sometimes be seen 30 or 40 
miles away. It is the regularity of 
these flashes, six per minute, which 
identifies the light as an airway 
beacon. Also, as the light continues to 
revolve and is obscured to the pilot’s 
eye, a red light, located at the same 
point where the clear flash appeared, 
is seen to flash a dot-dash code signal. 
This further identifies the light as an 
airways beacon, and the code signal 
gives the beacon’s number. Its fixed 
position also points the direction of 
the airway, and from this service it 
derives the name of “course light.” 

Department of Commerce _inter- 
mediate landing fields are made level 
and smooth enough for aircraft land- 
ings and are marked for both day and 
night indentification from the air. The 
fields are available for the use of all 
planes flying the airways in the event 
it is necessary or advisable to make 
landings between terminals. With 50- 
mile spacing, an airplane is never more 


than 25 miles from a landing area and 
usually considerably less. 

The radio range beacon is in opera- 
tion at all times, except for brief 
intervals, not exceeding three minutes, 
devoted to weather broadcasts. Once 
each hour the radiobeacon signals stop, 
and the pilot hears a voice giving the 
call letters and city of the airways 
radio communications station. The 
radio operator continues with the 
broadcast of weather reports. Only a 
few minutes are required for the 
broadcast, and the radiobeacon signals 
then are resumed. In addition to this 
full hourly report, there is a brief 
statement of local weather in the 
vicinity of the radio station, which is 
broadcast at 30 minutes after each 
hour. 

The radio marker beacon serves two 
purposes, one being to mark the loca- 
tion of a field, or some other strategic 
point, by radio, so that it can be lo- 
cated by pilots flying through or over 
clouds, the other, a channel for two- 
way communication between the air- 
plane and the ground. 

Weather reports are contained in a 
sequence collection made every hour, 
in which each weather station along 
the airway puts onto the teletype- 
writer circuit a report of: ceiling, sky 
conditions, visibility, weather, ob- 
structions to vision, temperature, dew 
point, wind direction, velocity and 
character, barometric pressure, field 
conditions. 

The airway routes are maintained 
by the Air Commerce Bureau’s Air 
Navigation Division for the use of all 
who fly—including air lines, miscel- 
laneous commercial and private flyers, 
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and pilots of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. In some parts 
of the country traffic along the estab- 
lished air routes is so heavy that it has 
become necessary for the Bureau to 
establish a system of traffic control. 

Traffic control is a regulatory activ- 
ity, handled by the Bureau’s Air 
Regulation Division, which is respons- 
ible for licensing of aircraft and air- 
men and enforcing the Air Commerce 
Regulations. Airways Traffic Control 
Stations at Newark, Chicago and 
Cleveland receive reports on the prog- 
ress of all airplanes operating on the 
routes converging at their airports. 
Following the movements of these 
craft from minute to minute, they 
know immediately when two or more 
airplanes get too close together along 
a route, and issue instructions which 
are relayed by radio to get the planes 
sufficiently far apart either vertically 
or horizontally. Other control stations 
are being established at Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Along with this the 
department of Commerce has promul- 
gated regulations requiring that instru- 
ment flights along the civil airways in 
bad weather be made only in aircraft 
with appropriate radio equipment and 
air navigation instruments, by pilots 
who are qualified for instrument fly- 
ing. This already is required of air 
lines by the special regulations pertain- 
ing to their operations—the new 
regulations make the requirement 
applicable to all pilots. 

The new regulations also require 
that flight plans for instrument flights 
in poor weather be made available in 
advance. This is to assure that there 
is full information on the ground as to 
what is taking place along the airways 
so that instructions may go out when 
necessary to maintain an orderly pro- 
gression of craft along the route. Traf- 
fic control is in operation continuously 
in good and bad weather, although it is 
most valuable, and most urgently 
needed, when the sky is overcast and 
airplanes are being navigated by in- 
strument and radio. 

Traffic control is a recent develop- 
ment, but other functions of the Air 
Regulation Division have been carried 
out since the earliest days of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

The fundamentals of air regulation 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce are 
licensing of airmen and aircraft. 

Pilots licensed by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce are classed as commercial 
or non-commercial pilots. The com- 
mercial grades include transport and 
limited commercial; non-commercial 
grades are private, amateur and stu- 
dent. Glider pilots also are licensed, in 
two grades: Commercial glider pilot 
and non-commercial glider pilot. Other 
airman licenses are those for airplane 
and engine mechanics and for para- 
chute riggers. Parachute riggers repack 
parachutes, which are opened at fre- 
quent intervals and inspected to make 

(Turn to page 574) 
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The Booster 


By R. L. 


HUNT 


Superintendent of Schools, Madison, South Dakota; Member, 


Kiwanis Club; 


AX old Chinese proverb—or one 
that ought to be, reads—“If you 
can’t say anything good about a fel- 
low or your home town, say nothing.” 
Robert West said: “Nothing is easier 
than fault finding; no talent; no self- 
denial; no character are required to 
set up in the grumbling business.” 
Anyway, boosting is so much more 
pleasant than knocking. 

The difference between success and 
failure in most walks of human en- 
deavor may be placed under the head- 
ing of pro or anti-boosting. We are 
told that the optimist makes hay while 
the sun shines, and from grass that 
grows under the feet of the pessimist. 

A merchant once displayed the sign 
—‘Why go elsewhere to get cheated? 
Come in.” Hubbard gave a bit of 
good advice on self-boosting when he 
said, “Don’t sit down in the meadow 
and wait for the cow to back up to be 
milked. Go after the cow.” 

The optimist believes in the oft- 
repeated idea—as a man thinketh, so 


Ph.D., Author 


is he. He keeps saying and advertis- 
ing—Business is Good. He soon be- 
lieves it and so do his customers. The 
same principle applies to our home 
town, our county, and our nation. 
However, it takes more than slogans 
and catchy phrases to produce tangible 
results, but the right frame of mind 
produces a good, first-class self-starter. 

Boost yourself, but not too much. 
Boost your business or profession, but 
keep on a solid foundation. Boost 
your home town and all will feel bet- 
ter, act better, and live better. 

The old story about the man who 
shouted that he could “lick” any man 
in town, state or nation (who meekly 
admitted that he had covered too 
much territory after he woke up from 
a youthful challenger’s uppercut) 
might well be worth remembering 
when we carry our boosting into the 
realm of boasting. Few have much re- 
spect for the boaster, but fewer have 
criticism for the booster. 


“| Didn't Know That's What Kiwanis Meant—"’ 


By RAY DITTBRENNER 
Chairman Music Committee, Northwest Town Kiwanis Club, Chicago 


LDER Kiwanians—the dyed-in- 

the-wool old timers, who have 
seen Kiwanis and its work over 
the country—constantly tell us that 
this is a big thing. There is a sense of 
pride to be felt in their words that we 
new-comers can only vaguely under- 
stand. 

Strange, this, that most of us do not 
get a clearer idea of the purpose and 
meaning of Kiwanis. Again, perhaps 
not so strange, for Kiwanis is a thing 
of the spirit, hard to state in a formu- 
la. Kiwanis is neither a civic, politi- 
eal, religious, or social organization. 
Yet in a sense it is all of these. No 
Kiwanis club will function properly un- 
less it is civic-minded, no Kiwanis club 
exists that is not concerned with our 
political destiny. Nor does any true 
Kiwanis club serve its own destiny 
without a practical Christian service 
and a definite social program. . 

Kiwanis means self-expression. Why 
“self-expression?” [I never see a live 
Kiwanian, never hear a good talk, nor 
read The Kiwanis Magazine without 
having that feeling: “Gosh, but what 
a fellow can do, if he really wants to, 
through a live organization interested 
in so many practical problems of cre- 
ative living.” 

Yes, of course, that’s it. Kiwanis 
represents an opportunity to every one 
in it to do something worth while. A 
man need only take a casual look 
around to see jobs that ought to be 


done. Many a business man makes a 
secret wish about the improvement of 
his district and troubles his conscience 
with the laxity of his kind. Alone he 
just thinks about it. If he speaks to 
someone it ends in—just talk. Sur- 
rounded by a group of his fellows, how- 
ever, he unburdens his heart; the spirit 
of service becomes organized and the 
job is done. 

Just trouble yourself to find out what 
Kiwanis clubs sponsor in two countries 
and you will be amazed at the variety 
of services it renders. It beautifies 
cities, creates playgrounds, starts in- 
stitutions, forms athletic teams, insti- 
tutes traffic reform and worth-while 
legislation, founds musical organiza- 
tions, puts on dramas and concerts, 
organizes civic groups, sponsors clean- 
up campaigns, helps the under-privil- 
eged and leads the way to a greater 
civic pride, a finer government, a nob- 
ler citizenry. If your heart ever beats 
high with ideals of a better place for 
your fellowmen to live in, Kiwanis is 
your opportunity for self-expression. 
You can do the things you’ve often 
wished were done. 

Take a case in point. Take my case. 
As chairman of the Music Committee 
we have boundless opportunities for ar- 
ranging ingenious programs. The least 
bit of creative ability should make it 
possible for us to develop the things 
we’re interested in. We could put the 
more talented singers to work on spe- 
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cial numbers, arrange them; we might 
write an original song, a greeting song, 
our own club song; we could give Ki- 
wanians an idea of the spiritual value 
of music. We could make our Kiwan- 
ians music-minded, ask them to spon- 
sor musical events, to participate in 
them. Nobody need ask us to do this. 

Nothing limits any committee chair- 
man in his particular field except his 
own inhibitions. Just the other day a 
group we had been instructing in Mu- 
sic Appreciation came forward and 
asked me to form and direct a glee 
club. Why, such a job teems with pos- 
sibilities—and opportunity. Now, who 
would help a glee club get started, to 
get the initial material, music, and so 
on? Glancing through the literature 
passed on by the International Music 
Committee we learn that they are ac- 
tively engaged in sponsoring glee clubs. 
It is a special objective of 1935! Ki- 
wanis comes right out and states that 
it wants to help in the very thing we’re 
doing! 

Don’t you see? Kiwanis is self-ex- 
pression. It isn’t an uplift society. It 
isn’t a business organization come to 
discuss prices and the hours of busi- 
ness. It isn’t a civic group sponsoring 
a reformation of politics or govern- 
ment. It’s you—YOU—magnified and 
multiplied a thousandfold in power to 
do things. Kiwanis is you with a 
greater sweep of stride. 

We’ve been lax, fellows, lax in find- 
ing the jobs that ought to be done. 
Now, I’m going to go out and find those 
jobs, just as a committee chairman, 
and I’m coming back to say, “Fellows, 
we ought to do this.” Not because it’s 
my job. In my littleness I once 
thought a chairmanship was a job. But 
with the inspiration that fine Kiwanis 
leadership has given me I know better. 
It’s my opportunity! What’s yours? 


Michigan District Dedicates 


Kiwanis Forest Monument 
(From page 587) 


Leavitt referred when he said the for- 
est would one day be dedicated in a 
manner far more formal than this one. 
“There will be no speakers, no official 
ceremony, rather they will come by 
the thousands to this site to view the 
matured pine... The efforts of vis- 
ionary Kiwanis groups of today,” he 
said. 

Forest Supervisor Warren T. 
Murphy delivered the address sched- 
uled to be given by E. A. Sherman of 
the Forest Service. 

Master of Ceremonies was Ralph M. 
Hunter of the Midland club. 

Other speakers included Governor 
Vernon E. Chase of East Dearborn 
and Rev. V. V. Nicholas, Midland. 

The Chevrolet Glee Club of Detroit 
sang two numbers during the cere- 
mony. 
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Adding Generations to Trees 


(From page 522 


with which you are undoubtedly ac- 
quainted if you are an owner of a tree 
or trees, is spraying. Perhaps, however, 
you do not know some of the very 
interesting facts in regard to the con- 
trol of insects. Do you know that there 
are many different kinds of spraying 
materials, each designated for the con- 
trol of specific types of insects? Do 
you know that spraying is designed 
not only to control insects but also to 
destroy certain diseases, especially 
those attacking the leaves of trees? In 
general there are three kinds of spray: 
—contact, stomach and fungicidal. The 
contact spray may be a dormant spray 
with oil for scale control; or a summer 
spray, such as nicotine, to destroy suck- 
ing insects or plant lice. It kills merely 
by coming in contact with the insect, 
closing up the little breathing holes 
along the side of the insect’s body, 
causing suffocation. On the other hand, 
there are some insects which it is im- 
possible to kill with a contact spray. 

Nicotine and arsenate of lead are 
two materials which may be safey com- 
bined where both leaf-eating insects 
and sucking insects are to be con- 
trolled. In summer spraying, it is also 
of great importance to add a material, 
which causes the poison to spread and 
stick on the foliage. If this is done leaf- 
feeding insects which may come along 
a month later will be destroyed by the 
existing arsenic. There are also spray- 
ing materials which act as repellents, 
keeping the insects away from the 
trees sprayed. Fungus diseases on buds 
and foliage are usually controlled by 
the use of a fungicide such as lime- 
sulphur or bordeaux mixture. 

How often the question is asked, 
“Why should I spray my trees if my 
neighbor does not spray his?” From 
my previous remarks you cannot help 
concluding that your trees should be 
sprayed if they need it, even if your 
neighbor does not do his duty to his 
trees and to society. 

The actual operation of spraying 
must be carried out at the proper time 
of year and under favorable weather 
conditions. For example, in spraying 
apple trees, for the control of the 
codling moth which causes “wormy” 
fruit, it is essential that the spraying 
be done within ten days after two- 
thirds of the petals have fallen. If the 
arsenate of lead is sprayed on at this 
time, it settles in the cup formed by 
the calyx leaves, and our friend, the 
codling moth, eating his way through 
the calyx receives a surprise in the way 
of a steady diet of arsenical poison. 
If he succeeds in digesting this arsen- 
ate of lead without death, we feel that 
his courage and iron constitution en- 
titles him to the apple! 

The surface that should be covered 
with the spray material varies with 
the type of insect. In the control of 


the elm leaf beetle for example, it is 
very important that the under side of 
the leaves be covered, as this is where 
the larva does its damage. In spraying, 
especially for leaf diseases, such as 
anthracnose of oak or sycamore, it is 
necessary that the spray materials be 
under sufficient pressure to break up 
into fine particles so that penetration 
will be secured. 

Spraying is a highly important mat- 
ter in tree care. Too much thought 
cannot be given to this subject by the 
owners of shade trees. To quote from 
Dr. L. O. Howard, former chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture :— 

“Few people realize the critical sit- 
uation which exists at the present time. 
There is a war, not among human be- 
ings, but between all humanity and 
certain forces that are arrayed against 
it. Man is the dominant type on this 
terrestrial body; he has overcome most 
of the opposing animate forces; he 
has subdued or turned to his use nearly 
all kinds of living creatures. There still 
remain, however, the bacteria and pro- 
tozoa that carry disease, and the enor- 
mous forces of injurious insects which 
attack him from every point and which 
constitute today his greatest rivals in 
the control of nature. It is obvious that 
if we are going to control these small 
creatures we must use all of our intel- 
ligence; we must know absolutely 
everything about them. We are begin- 
ning to realize that insects are one of 
our most powerful rivals, and we are 
beginning to prepare our defense.” 

Tree Surgery, that is, excavating the 
decay from a tree, is a spectacular 
process. Inasmuch as the heartwood of 
a tree is quite inactive, the removal 
of decay from that area has no great 
bearing upon the vigor and vitality of 
the tree being treated. However, a 
parasitic fungi working in the sapwood 
and bark has a very strong influence 
on the strength and health of the tree. 
This is especially true if the decay has 
tended to girdle. No human body can 
continue at the maximum of efficiency 
if there is a cancerous growth present. 
If a tooth has decayed we all know the 
danger of disease spreading throughout 
the body, causing ill effects to the sys- 
tem in general. The decayed wood must 
first be removed without materially 
weakening the structure of the tree. 
The cavity should be pointed at the 
top and bottom to allow for the lines 
of sap flow. The exposed wood is then 
cauterized and the edges of the cavity 
protected to prevent drying out or 
“slipping” of the bark around the open- 
ing. A medicated tape is usually used 
for this purpose. If the cavity is large, 
bracing with cross rods will be neces- 
sary, literally sewing up the face of 
the opening. The cavity is then ready 
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for a suitable filling material over 
which wood and bark can grow. Vari- 
ous methods of filling cavities in trees 
have been practiced from the time of 
Thomas Lawson who flourished in 
England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. He used a filling of 
well tempered mortar, while William 
Forsythe, who was gardener to His 
Brittanic Majesty in 1800, perfected 
a more promising filling for which he 
was rewarded by His Majesty with 
several thousand pounds. The usual 
filler, unfortunately, has been cement. 
Though it is heavy, rigid, and lacks 
the flexibilty necessary in a swaying 
tree, it has been many times the only 
substance available. Many scientific 
authorities have condemned its genera! 
use, particularly in large cavities be- 
cause of these faults. The proper ma- 
terial for filling cavities should be as 
nearly like wood as is possible, having 
practically the same coefficient of ex- 
pansion. It should also be antiseptic, 
durable, light, adhesive, and readily 
applied in all kinds of weather, and 
be flexible enough to sway with the 
tree. 

In conclusion, let me remind you of 
the necessity for entrusting the care 
of valuable shade trees only to those 
whose technical training and practical 
experience have qualified them as being 
competent and reliable. We believe 
that if you become familiar with a 
few of the fundamental principles of 
tree care, you cannot help developing 
a keener interest in their welfare, de- 
rive much more pleasure from their 
beauty, and better appreciate their 
value to your home and community. 


The Ethics of Salesmanship 


(From page 523) 


the death of profit. Think that over. 
Let us broaden our horizons and get 
not only more fun but also more profit. 

These are some of the ways sug- 
gested for us all to use our knowl- 
edge, our ability and our opportunity 
today. But don’t ever forget that we 
must keep on telling, if we expect to 
keep on selling. Repetition and reitera- 
tion are still mighty important. Figures 
kept by 1000 retailers over a six 
months’ period regarding salesmen who 
called on them indicate that 12% of 
those salesmen got 60% of the busi- 
ness because they went back for one, 
two, three, four and even more calls. 
In other words the men who kept at 
it, got results. 

In this somewhat rambling discourse 
I have endeavored to get across the 
cheerful message that there is oppor- 
tunity and that it is in large measure 
up to each one of us individually to 
cash in on it. 

Perhaps it is all expressed better 
than I can say it by Carl Sandburg, 
our own poet of the Middle West, when 


he says this: 

“The past is a bucket of ashes; I tell 
you yesterday is a wind gone down, a 
sun dropned in the West. I tell you there 
is nothing in the world but an ocean of 
tomorrows, a _ skyful] of tomorrows.” 
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THE CENTER OF CONVENIENCE IN NEW YORK 














HOTEL McALPIN 


1S 


New York HEADQUARTERS 
for 
KIWANIS 


NOTE: The New York State District Kiwanis 
Convention ... Sept. 20-22, 1936 will be held at 


| HOTEL McALPIN 


CLEVER—these Kiwanians. They use the same 
discretion in the selection of a hotel as they do in 
selecting their members. They want a convenient 





location . . . large, airy rooms . . . comfortable sur- 
roundings ... friendly service. In fact they want— 
and are entitled to—the utmost in fine hotel accom- 
modations. 


It’s a significant fact that when State, National or 
International Conventions are held in New York 


City, KIWANIANS make McALPIN their 
HEADQUARTERS. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager. 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
d ar day dz 
$2.50 %rgie $4.00 oubic 4.50 win bedded 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Center of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST CITY 
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Great Story of 
Convention to 


Be Ready Soon 


The philosophy of Will 
Durant, the humor of T. 
Russ Hill, the business ana- 
lysis of Merle Thorpe, the 
authentic story of crime and 
its prevention by J. Edgar 
Hoover, the addresses of all 
of the famous and important 
speakers at the twentieth an- 
nual convention of Kiwanis 
International are included in 
the Convention Proceedings. 


It all goes to make up a 
volume of informational and 
inspirational material that 
means a tremendous lot to 
every Kiwanian. The ad- 
dresses are printed in full and 
all of the addresses are in- 
cluded. A number of impor- 
tant and worth-while ad- 
dresses which space made 
impossible to publish in The 
Kiwanis Magazine are in- 
cluded in the proceedings. 


The great series of confer- 
ences is printed complete. 
Necessary reports and recom- 
mendations are included. 


Individual Kiwanians who 
attended the convention will 
want a copy to refresh their 
memories of the happenings. 
Those who did not attend will 
need a copy to fully inform 
themselves of what was said 
and done at Washington. 
Every club library of course 
should include a complete 
file of the annual convention 


proceedings. 
Orders Should be Sent Now to 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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lt Helps Make the Man 


By LESTER M. JONES 


Lieutenant Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 

Why build those cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work unless 
The builder also grows.”’ 


HE thought so well expressed by 

Edwin Markham in this poem has 
occurred to most of us, I think, 
when reading or discussing the many 
great engineering feats and scientific 
achievements of the day. It some- 
times seems that man has made great 
strides in mastering everything but 
himself; that all his efforts at improv- 
ing things have been mechanical or 
material, and when he does direct his 
mind to the other side of the picture 
his conclusion is apt to be the Pharisai- 
cal “Oh, Lord, I thank Thee that I 
am not as other men,” and his effort 


directed at thwarting the ideas of 
others in order to impose his own— 
for the supposed betterment of so- 
ciety, love of justice, or some such 
lofty motive. 

It is a gratifying thing to see a 
group of busy men with such a di- 
versity of mundane interests bonded 
together with such an objective,—to 
be more concerned with spiritual veri- 
ties than mutual material benefits; 
and we are happy in realizing these 
Kiwanis ideals. It might be trite to 
say that we can’t do good to others 
without reaping some benefit our- 
selves, but it is a pleasing truism and 
not too exalted for the ordinary man. 

One of the finest experiences of Ki- 
wanis is the uplift of spirit that comes 
with the consciousness of having some 
part in making this a better world in 
which to live. 


Banking in the United States From Another Viewpoint 


(From page 583) 


But the chain of circumstances 
started by our Reader’s “deposit” is 
not yet ended. Banking laws generally 
permit a banker to treat his own de- 
posits in other banks as cash, so before 
the end of the second day our banker 
for reasons of safety and convenience 
has shipped $800 of the $1,000 in 
cash to his nearest correspondent bank 
and his balance sheet now looks like 
the listing at the bottom of this page. 

Now, so far as these transactions 
are concerned, this is a “sound” bank. 
It has a proper ratio. It has ample, 
good securities. It has a $4,000 loan 
earning interest for it. 

But we must go on to the next step. 
The correspondent bank has $800 of 
the actual hard cash and they can use 
this same cash as the basis for some 
“deposits” of their own, deposits by 
banks being treated no differently 
from deposits by individuals. So our 
correspondent bank loans $3,200 to 
some good sound tradesman in their 
city. And they pass $600 along to their 
correspondent where the thing is again 
repeated. 

Perhaps you say you don’t believe 
it. All right if you don’t believe the 
“theory” of the thing maybe you can 
tell us how in 1929 we happened to 
have ninety billions of bank promises, 
“deposits” if you will, and there were 
only six billions of all forms of gov- 
ernment currency in circulation (fig- 
ures approximate but substantially ac- 
curate). In other words the banks as 
a whole were telling us collectively 
we had fifteen times as much money 


to spend as there was in existence. 
That’s not theory but plain provable 
facts. And furthermore it doesn’t take 
a university professor to see what ef- 
fect it had on prices, even if we didn’t 
have recent history to tell us about it. 
And though only about two billions of 
cash left the banking system by 1933, 
“deposits” dropped to approximately 
thirty-six billions. Maybe you can see 
where the other fifty-two billion went. 

Now does or does not a banker have 
any control over deposits? The answer 
is, he does have a very real control. 
He could not be forced to make the 
loans he did, but he could have re- 
fused. To that extent he controls the 
deposits. Not only does he control the 
amount of loan but he says who gets 
them. But that is another story and a 
bitter one to many a business man. 

In what way, then, you ask, does 
a banker not control his deposits? The 
answer is twofold. First his “depos- 
itors’’ must leave their cash in the 
banks, must not take it out into coffee 
pots or lock boxes (hence the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to in- 
duce faith in the ability of the banks 
to keep their promises). Second, bor- 
rowers may refuse to borrow. This is 
perhaps hypothetical but at least the 
borrowers the bank will gladly lend 
to frequently refuse to borrow. So it 
is that a banker’s control over deposits 
is limited in practice only by himself 
and by those who take their cash out 
of the system. 

. .. “deposit totals, over which the 
banker has no control”. . . I wonder. 





Assets 
Cash and due from banks......$1,000 
Secured note 
Hardware Merchant .......... $4,000 
TOtR] Assets ...6.0.....0:0c008: $5,000 


Liabilities 

Deposits 
PTE iirc cccivicvensatadinsesicsnee $1,000 
Hardware Merchant ................00 $4,000 
Total Liabilities. .........0s0scesss0sss $5,000 
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Creative Education and the Kiwanis Club 


(From page 538) 


coupled with the natural ingenuity of 
the child is in a large measure con- 
ducive to the development of a higher 
mental level, to which creative educa- 
tion is a splendid highway. 

The second factor is concerned with 
the immediate agencies necessary to a 
successful promotion of this program. 
There are three: the teacher, the 
curriculum, and the equipment. Ari- 
zona is fortunate in that it has an ex- 
cellent personnel, good programs and 
fine equipment for its schools. 

Teachers are always keen to respond 
to those techniques and methods which 
hold a stimulating interest for children. 
Every shop teacher has in his classes 
one or more individuals who do better 
than the average work, and he wishes 
in most cases that some more appro- 
priate recognition could be given such 
a student than is possible with a high 
grade. This end may be best attained 
by making the school shop a functional 
part of community life. It is here that 
creative education may bridge the gap. 

The present courses of study in 
our schools form a desirable basis from 
which to begin. Here we find such 
projects as aeroplanes, toys, furniture 
construction, farm mechanics, model 
building, metal products, etc. Through 
these we can encourage the expression 
of individuality and procure in time 
the addition of thought-provoking 
qualities based upon observation and 
reading that are the foundation of 
creative work. 

In times like these everyone will 
raise the question of how much a pro- 
gram of this kind will cost, and 
justifiably so. Economy is more than 
a by-word in education today, it has 
almost a religious significance to edu- 
cators. This type of education requires 
no new school buildings, no new shops, 
no new equipment, no more teachers 
than are now employed. It is a tech- 
nique, not a process. The equipment 
of the general shop provided for the 
stereotype courses is sufficient for the 
development of this work. In the last 
analysis the mental equipment that 
the student has in the way of aptitudes, 
capacities, imagination and interests is 
more vital than the material equipment 
of the shop. Creative work is primarily 
an attitude of the mind. 

The fact that some of this work is 
not limited to the environs of the shop, 
the fact that some of it may be done 
at home and not wholly in the school 
opens up new avenues of approach. 
It permits a contact on the part of 
adults more readily than is possible 
during the day. It permits a realization 
of a better and finer contact between 
the home and school than has been 
heretofore possible which will reflect 
itself in a more rapid development 
and general acceleration on the part 
of the child. 

In some parts of this state some 
creative shopwork is being done. This 


is of a spontaneous nature and is not 
being stimulated by any organized 
effort. An engineer with the highway 
department told me in conversation 
recently that in the vicinity of Globe, 
Miami, Safford and the territory adja- 
cent to the Gila river many boats are 
being built, and very few if any being 
alike. 

He said there existed a keen rivalry 
in some instances that was securing 
laudable results. It was his opinion 
that this activity has enabled those 
who participated in this form of shop- 
work to keep their minds from the 
depression and the demoralizing in- 
fluences of unemployment. The writer 
mentions this because it is sufficiently 
pronounced to secure the attention of 
other than school men. Encouragement 
and directed effort would give added 
impetus to this work. 

Let us assume that a group of boys 
is interested in glider construction, 
airplane model building or some other 
activity associated with aviation and 
that these young people and their 
parents could hear a lecture or talk 
at the local airport once a month on 
some phase of aeronautics by one 
familiar with this work, what a treat 
it would be for them. Definite backing 
by a Kiwanis club would secure re- 
markable results; this could be applied 
with equal force to those interested in 
drawing, radio, electricity, and other 


occupations. 
An interest on the part of a Kiwanis 
club or individual members in the 


development of creative work, would 
encourage these young people. It 
would help them to realize that the 
bents they have are both natural and 
desirable and that they are worthy of 
cultivation. It would tend to do away 
with many inferiority complexes and 
supplant these detrimental qualities 
within the minds of these young folks, 
with the more desirable factors of 
increased confidence and surety. It 
would decrease the emphasis of the 
white collar job and exalt mechanical 
ingenuity. In addition the sympathetic 
association on the part of adults pro- 
vides new experiences for the child 
that simplify his approach to man’s 
estate. Similarly the adult can find 
valuable compensation in these youth- 
ful contacts. Every Kiwanis club would 
find a “Help the boy” program a fine 
club activity. 

Here are some suggestions for Ki- 
wanis clubs in attacking this problem: 
1. Committees to be composed of—A. 
Those sympathetic with child progress; 
B. Those who are familiar with the 
type of work assigned; 2. Committee 
meeting with superintendent or princi- 
pal and securing their codperation; 3. 
Superintendent or principal locating 
boys through teacher; 4. Teacher as- 
sisting in program; 5. Committee 
meeting boys and associating with 
them; 6. Holding contest and meeting. 








line of defense X 
Sor loyal workers 


il “Loyalty within the plant increases because 

every worker knows we erected that fence 

to guard him against violence, just as much 
as to protect our property from damage. 

Many a time reason has conquered ram- 

page right at the fence line.” 
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114 PAGE FENCE has many constructional 
|} advantages. The new wing channel Line 
Post provides superior galvanizing, greater 
strength, a far neater, more serviceable in- 
stallation. Because no one metal is suit- 

| able for all fence conditions—PAGE alone 

|| offers a selection of superior fence metals 
ii] —ARMCO Ingot Iron, ALCOA Alumi- 
1ET| num, Allegheny Stainless Steel, Copper- 
| Bearing Steel, genuine Wrought Iron. 

Located throughout the United States 
are 92 Page Fence Distributors. Write to 
one of the offices shown below for helpful 
literature and name of the Page Fence 
expert nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








This Label—Your Guarantee 


The PAGE P-12 label identifies PAGE gal 
vanizing which is guaranteed to withstand a 
minimum of 12 one-minute dips by the Preece 
Test. PAGE P-12 galvanizing applies not only 
to fence fabric but also to posts, top rail and 
fittings as well your guarantee of maximum 
resistance torust 





America’s first wire fence—since 1883 





Kimanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSB 


Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO.., 


Inc. 


325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 
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When 
You’re in 
CHICAGO 


ENJOY 


GOOD FOOD 


EXCELLENT 
ENTERTAINMENT 


IN 
Aa, 
COMFORT 


NO COVER CHARCE 

Heidelberg Octet 

Betty Pietsch 

Herr Louie & The Weasel 
The “Hungry Five” 
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RANDOLPH wear STATE 


Money for You or Your Treasury 


Take orders for Christmas cards. America’s finest $1 
assortment wonderful value women can't resist. Choice 
sew paper = stocks extraordinary sentiments, cut-outs 
foils exquisite designs and colorings Also birthday 
every day and gift wrappings ass’ts. Big repeat business 
Write for details and samples t 


oday 
ROBINSON CARDS, 238 ORANGE, CLINTON, MASS 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





INSTRUCTION 
Used Correspondence Courses (All Subjects), 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Send stamp for big 
bargain catalog. Money back guarantee. (Courses 
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THE mos! 
ECONOMICAL WAY TO TAKE 
A VACATION! 

For a fraction of what a summer 
cottage would cost, a Palace 
woach provides you with a summer home 
at any lake thet you may choose to visit 
—aend, when not using it yourself, you 
ean rent it out. Complete with cooking, living, sleep- 
ing and toilet facilities, private bathroom end dress- 
ing room. Sleeping accommodations for 
as many as eight. Three models, 16 to 18 
ft. long, as low as $395. Write today for 
FREE catalog showing coaches illustrated 

in colors. 
PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4547 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mieh. 
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The Unbarred Building 


By C. B. HOLMAN 


Governor of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 


HOSE of us who grow up amidst 

the change of evolution sometimes 
fail to see the real things that are 
happening. We who especially feel that 
things are getting worse, instead of 
better, should visit the Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, Kiwanis club and the Fort 
Smith Community Center. 

To get a real picture of the evolu- 
tion of society that has taken place 
on the Arkansas-Oklahoma border, 
one would necessarily have to meet the 
unique character, Bob Kuykendall, and 
read the book “Hell on The Border’; 
which was suppressed and taken out 
of circulation in early 1900. “Hell on 
The Border,” a book, that on its pages 
the author dared not sign his name, 
is suppressed to readers with the ex- 
ception that adults may see it at the 
Fort Smith Library but are not al- 
lowed to take the book out over night. 
This book relates the story of the 
“Old West,” the gory killings and 
hangings. It also tells about the court 
of Judge Parker, the highest court of 
the land, in the West. A court where 
no sentences could be appealed or set 
aside, and where decisions were made 
for hangings by the dozens. 

Among the unique landmarks of the 
“Old West and Judge Parker’s Court” 
is the old federal jail, where bad men 
like Cherokee Bill were imprisoned 
and hanged. Bell Star the famous bad 
woman of the Middle West was also 
jailed here. White and black, thieves 
and killers alike were sentenced and 
hanged on this ground. So great was 
the fear and contempt for this build- 
ing, that the bad men of the West 
would ride up to the Arkansas border 
and fire a volley of shot into the old 
jail and gallop off into Indian Terri- 
tory. We could go on with details of 
the killings, the suppression of crime 
and the fear and disgust which was 
held for this building indefinitely. In 
fact the entire volume of the sup- 
pressed book, “Hell on The Border,” 
could be transposed into different ar- 
ticles and the articles too, would be 
taken out of the annals of society and 
the true picture of the change of civ- 
ilization would be lost. 

During the World War, the happen- 
ings in this old building were somewhat 
mild. The building was used for hous- 
ing ammunition, guns and federal 
liquor. 

Ten years ago, the sister of the 
director of the Boys’ Club, suggested 
that the Kiwanis Club of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, sponsor a Boys’ Club in its 
city. A year later, the thoughtful and 
kind-hearted citizens of Fort Smith 
organized a Community Chest. The old 
federal jail was cleaned out, the bars 
sawed off the windows and social ac- 
tivities for the under-privileged began. 


The Boys’ Club was housed in the old 
federal building. The very corner of 
the federal jail where Cherokee Bill 
killed one of the federal guards, to- 
day has a shower bath for the urchins 
from Coce Hill and the surrounding, 
unfortunate neighborhood. 

Should the old building speak and 
tell its life story of the happenings 
that have occurred within its walls, it 
would be very much the life history 
of a converted bad man who in his 
older years turned his attention to 
benevolent acts of kindness and char- 
ity. 

In one of the little dark rooms that 
no doubt served as a storage room, 
there is a very unique barber shop. It 
has a chair, ceiling light, one bottle of 
hair tonic, a scissors, comb, electric 
clippers and two pairs of hand clip- 
pers. The barber is none other than 
the director of the Boys’ Club, Kiwa- 
nian “Kirk,” Bob Kuykendall. He is 
not a licensed barber; nor does he be- 
long to the barbers’ union. When a 
new customer comes in, as one did 
while I was visiting with Bob, he says 
first, “Sonny, go up-stairs and take a 
shower bath and I will give you a hair 
cut.” After checking to see whether 
the rings around the ankles and heels 
are off and the majority of the sedi- 
ment from the ears is washed out, 
Bob then takes the customer into the 
barber shop and gives him a _ semi- 
army haircut. Whether you do, or do 
not get a hair tonic depends entirely 
upon the judgment of the barber. If 
Bob sees “Dandruff with Legs,” no 
questions are asked, Bob grabs up the 
gallon tonic bottle, which contains 
kerosene! The clippers and comb are 
also dipped in kerosene to make them 
run smoother. 

The gymnasium and equipment are 
very modern. Such, that even the 
wealthier children of Fort Smith take 
part and play basketball and handball 
in the old building. One cannot spend 
a day visiting the old Community Cen- 
ter Building, without mentioning the 
dental clinic, which takes care of the 
emergencies and conditions which af- 
fect the health of the children of the 
boys’ club. There Director Haynes, a 
member of the Fort Smith Kiwanis 
ciub, spends his afternoon off render- 
ing free service. 

The Kiwanis club sponsored an 
amateur boxing contest, charging each 
contestant a five-dollar entrance fee to 
enter the ring and fight his business 
competitor. These fights of course 
create great interest. Rumors were 
sometimes started by the promoters 
of the fight that this was a real honest 
fight, with feeling behind it. In fact, 
so great was the enthusiasm and the 
gate receipts that the Kiwanis club 
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raised sufficient money to send 170 
boys to camp for an entire week. 

Among the boys of the Fort Smith 
Boys’ Club are children whose entire 
lives and outlook on life have been 
changed. Director Kuykendall has kept 
a scrap-book of the newspaper clip- 
pings and write-ups his boys have 
received. One boy, in particular, is 
president of a Southern Athletic As- 
sociation. Other boys who were doomed 
to cost the Federal Government of the 
State of Arkansas tremendous sums of 
money are now useful citizens. 

I feel that the old federal jail of 


Fort Smith tells a real story in the 
change of time and the advance of 
society. One can sum up the entire 
project, the entire aim and goal of 
Kiwanis in saying that it is the hope 
of every Kiwanian, that jails through- 
out the country may some day have 
the bars sawed out of the windows 
and that playgrounds and recreational 
centers for boys and girls may be 
established that we as Kiwanians, to 
men throughout the country, will strive 
to put forth the motto, that was set 
forth by one of our Oklahoma editors, 
“Where a Man Hung, Boys Play.” 


The Quick and the Dead 


(From page 521) 


large part of my life has been lived 
in this Los Angeles traffic and hence 
I am personally quite unconscious of 
its dangers. In other words it is my 
daily environment. The one thing I 
strive to do is to avoid accident. Thus 
far I have avoided causing any acci- 
dent but tomorrow may be another 
story. Over 300,000 miles of safe 
driving is no guarantee that I may not 
be the cause of an accident but it does 
indicate a fairly careful attention to 
the details of managing automobiles 
under all sorts of variable mechanical 
and personal conditions. 

What chance have I to avoid an 
accident while driving an average of 


1000 miles per month in a dense 
population where 652,756 families 
own 713,949 registered passenger 


automobiles, i. e. 1.09 cars per family? 
There is one car for every 3.11 per- 
sons. Add to these figures thousands 
of motor trucks, motorcycles and 
public conveyances. This motorized 
public is able to buy gasoline and 
hence the number of gasoline miles 
per person is far greater here than 
elsewhere, thus increasing the chances 
of accident many fold. 

The yearly totals of traffic deaths 
and injuries are horrifying. Our rec- 
ords compared with other communi- 
ties appear to show a wretched state 
of traffic control but it is doubtful if 
any other community has such a 
proportion of its population on wheels. 


It is probable that under similar 
circumstances they would show like 
results. 


With this steady increase in auto- 
mobiles and _ practically unlimited 
issuance of operators’ licenses will 
there continue to be a proportionate 
increase in traffic accidents, injuries 
and deaths? There certainly will be. 

Education will not act as any deter- 
rent for all motorists. When I examine 
myself as to infraction of driving laws 
I find that I almost constantly exceed 
the speed limit. Why do I do this after 
more than thirty years of daily motor- 
ing? The traffic around me moves at 
a pace at least five miles faster than 
the legal limit. I’m not temperamentally 
inclined to be the hindmost. I have 


abundant power under my toe and feel 
reasonably sure of my ability to 
negotiate traffic. You and I are alert 
and do not take chances in traffic 
blind spots. There is always a small 
percentage of motorists who never 
fail to take chances and hence this 
small percentage causes a large pro- 
portion of the accidents. Such indi- 
viduals cut across the rear of your 
car, ripping off a bumper or a tail 
light then rush up to accuse you by 
saying, “Didn’t you see I had the 
right of way?” Such little unpleasant- 
ries are of frequent occurrence at all 
congested crossings. 

Speaking about crossings, how do 
you feel when you are a pedestrian? 
Do you definitely obey all traffic 
signals; in other words are you defi- 
nitely alert? I’ll wager that as a 
motorist you have had to do a lot of 
deciding for undecided pedestrians. 
When I am a pedestrian I do not trust 
motorists. 

The traffic tags of any one day are 
distributed pretty liberally to all sorts 
of motorists, even to judges elected to 
decide our own infractions of the laws. 
People in high places and positions of 
authority are probably the most un- 
ruly. The morning paper tells us of a 
street brawl. A man punched uncon- 
scious; the emergency hospital ambu- 
lance rushes him at high speed 
through traffic, hits an automobile, 
killing a woman and maiming her 
husband for life, injuring the ambu- 
lance driver and interne; the un- 
conscious man wakes up and asks, 
“What’s the row about?” The emer- 
gency ambulance is a terrible menace. 
It is rare indeed that the high speed 
of the ambulance is in any degree 
contributory to saving a life. Why 
hazard a lot more lives to save the 
one. It is just a wretched exhibition 
of so-called efficiency. Every populous 
city endures this simply because we, 
the public, have no sense of values in 
so-called emergencies. We like the 
excitement created by a siren. Speed 
is the symbol of efficiency. 

We are all very jealous of our 
personal liberties. We count ownership 
of an automobile and the opportunity 
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The Makers of 
Marlin Guns 


famous since 1870 


bring you 


Ait rlin 


FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-EDGE 


BLADES 





¢ 





80 for $1 
160 for *2 


Marlin has found a way to give you as smooth 
and delightful a shave as you ever enjoyed in 
your life and save you a lot of money too. 
It’s selling in wholesale quantities instead of 
driblets that does it. Packing 40, 80 and 160 
blades in a box instead of 3 or 5. And passing 
the savings on to you. 


Swedish Surgical Steel 


That’s the way Marlin gives you for 1%c each, 
blades made of finest Swedish Surgical Steel, 
scientifically hardened, ground and honed, and 
guaranteed by a reputation of 66 years’ standing. 


Faces, Clean, Healthy, Attractive 


Faces shaved with Marlin Blades have that 
clean, healthy, attractive appearance that every 
one admires. 235,000 men testify to this fact. 
And no wonder! Marlin Blades cut clean and 
smooth at exact skin level. No unsightly skin 
blemishes, nor turned under hairs caused by 
the jagged edges of poor quality blades. 


An Amazing Price 


You get this sensational 1%c price because 
Marlin performed a major operation on the 
spread between the cost to make and the cost 
to you. Original blade patents have expired. 
With Marlin you pay only for blades, not 
patents. 

Shartenberg’s, one of New Haven’s leading 
stores, reports, ‘‘We sold 229,000 blades in 16 
weeks. Their high quality is bringing repeat 
business.”’ 


Money Back Guarantee 


Use five Marlin Blades and then if you have 
a complaint of any kind, we guarantee to re- 
fund the purchase price. 

Frank Kenna, President. 


Order Now—Send No Money 


If not available at your neighborhood store, 
you can get Marlin Blades direct by mail at 
the remarkably low price of 1%c each. 

Pay the postman $1 for 80 blades or $2 for 160. 
(40 for 50c plus 18c for C.O.D. and M.O. fee.) 
We pay the postage. Or, send stamps, money 
order, check or currency and save 18c fee. 








THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
3509 Willow St. 
New Haven, Conn. 


AMOUNT 
ENCLOSED 


Please send me boxes of 
Marlin Double Edge Blades at 40 
for 50c; 80 for $1; 160 for $2. 
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to drive it as our right, not just a 
privilege. On this basis all who can 
afford an automobile claim the right 
to drive it. Laws, however, have been 
enacted denying the right of some 
people to operate motorcars. Tho 
public must be protected at the ex- 
pense of the individual. An automobilv 
is a deadly weapon. 

An effort is already being made to 
eliminate drivers who are defective in 
various gross ways but there is no way 
‘to elide the individual who has all his 
special senses and no sense of re- 
sponsibility. It is claimed that the cost 
of a real examination would be pro- 
hibitive. We have heard that claim 
with respect to the added costs of food 
inspection, water purification, sewage 
disposal and a host of other activities 
for the safety of mankind. If these 
activities are justified by the 
prevention of disease and saving of 
life why not just accept the cost of 
inspecting motorists and thus save 
destruction of life and property? We 
are just too sensitive about our right 
to operate a motor car. 

The day is not far off when all us 
motorists will be fingerprinted as just 
the first long step toward identifying 
and classifying us. Then perhaps law- 
enforcement personnel can do a little 
segregating. 

Our school children are being made 
“crossing wise,” thus lessening thi 
number of dashes into the street. 
Crossing officers are stationed at all 
danger points during the periods when 
children are moving to or from school. 

Every publicity method known to 
man is being utilized in a mighty 
effort to educate both motorists and 
pedestrians. Organizations of all sorts 
are being mobilized in this persistent 
educational campaign. There is no 
material lessening of the accident 
statistics. 

If education will not lessen the 
accident rate why not try punishment? 
What shall constitute punishment? 
We have plenty of penalty laws now 
on the statute books. Punishment has 
been tried in a spurty sort of way by 
occasional judges but so soon as the 
political publicity value fades or the 
judge finds he is out of step with 
associates, there is a marked lessening 
of the punishment. No judge is justi- 
fied in carring the responsibility of 
imposing penalties of severer nature 
than those imposed by his associates 
when judging similar cases. 

Through the years I have been 
tagged for speeding, never for dan- 
gerous speeding, but just fast enough 
to be above the legal limit. I was fined. 
Was I punished? No! Just irritated 
and disgusted. I felt that I was the 
victim of a “racket.” Plenty of you 
have felt the same way. A drunk 


driver skidded 180 feet on dry pave- 
ment and hit my car which was not in 
motion or even in the street in which 
the skid began. My car was completely 
ruined and my family injured. The 
driver was a prominent citizen. He 


was not punished for speeding or 
drunkenness. 

There used to be a judge in an 
adjoining county who believed that 
laws were to be obeyed. When speeders 
were brought before him he sent them 
to jail. He proved he was no respecter 
of persons by jailing a very popular 
motion picture actress. She served 
her sentence in spite of all the politi- 
cal pressure the motion picture execu- 
tives could muster. During this judge’s 
term the traffic on arterial highways 
moved carefully, which just goes to 
show that actual punishment means 
something to all motorists. The cer- 
tainty of punishment without favor to 
political associates, fellow church, 
club or lodge members would be 
welcomed by all right-minded people. 

It is common knowledge that chauf- 
feurs have few accidents. They know 
that accidents mean loss of jobs, 
punishment of a very definite char- 
acter. Wouldn’t it be a good thing if 
you and I lost our jobs as our own 
chauffeurs by having our cars im- 
pounded or our driving licenses with- 
held in case we caused accidents or 
persisted in driving recklessly? That 
would be punishment. The enactment 
of laws which are not obeyed promotes 
disrespect for government. Failure to 
enforce laws by punishing offenders 
makes us all lose confidence in the in- 
tegrity of law-enforcement agencies. 
Probably if a lot of cars were im- 
pounded, some better business commit- 
tee would send in a petition against it 
on the ground that it cut down the 
purchase of gasoline and auto acces- 
sories, garage repairs, the employment 
of ambulance chasing lawyers, doctors, 
hospitals and undertakers. 

The traffic massacre in Los Angeles 
County is now over 7000 for less than 
six months. This means about 44 per- 
sons per day. I examine quite a num- 
ber of auto accident cases during the 
year. Of course many of them are not 
fully conscious, hence it is not possible 
to get any concept of their psychology 
but it is always possible at some later 
time to get their emotional reaction 
to the accident. It is very rare to find 
any feeling of anger or vindictiveness 
toward the other motorist concerned in 
the accident. This may show up later 
in a damage suit. My impression is 
that most of us are just fatalists with 
respect to traffic accidents. We are 
like the woman who had a lot of 
children, all on the county charity. 
When asked at the birth of another 
child why she had so many she said: 
“Well, if I get ’em I have to have ’em 
don’t I?” 

Definite, certain punishment is a 
preventive of traffic accidents. No one 
expects complete elimination of acci- 
dents but no one doubts that there 
can be a big reduction. To get this 
reduction you and I must convert our 
concept of our right to operate a 
motor car into an appreciation of the 
fact that it is a revocable privilege 
to operate a motor car. To retain that 
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privilege we want to play according 
to the rules and have everyone else 
do the same. 

No matter what the legal setup may 
be with respect to the rules of the 
road, we as individuals can greatly 
ameliorate traffic problems by practic- 
ing courtesy. Out of all the discussion 
about traffic regulation, courtesy is 
the one thing that you and I can and 
should employ at all times. We don’t 
have to wait for legalization of this 
potent preventive of accidents. We 
have all had some training in pedes- 
trian traffic, hence it ought not be too 
difficult to translate this into traffic 
courtesy. 


A Million Air Passengers 
in 1936 


(From page 566) 


certain that they will be in condition 
for use at any time. 

Approval and licensing of aircraft 
involve extensive and detailed exami- 
nation by the bureau of plans and 
specifications, and of the facilities 
available in the applicant’s factory, 
also a close check on the actual 
construction, and finally a thorough 
flight test. 

The aircraft manufacturer, prepar- 
ing to introduce a new model, submits 
his plans in advance to the Bureau of 
Air Commerce for examination by 
aeronautical engineers who check them 
for compliance with the airworthiness 
requirements. Then, after construction 
has started, tests are made of certain 
parts, such as control surfaces, by the 
manufacturer in the presence of a 
Bureau of Air Commerce inspector. 
Finally, the first completed machine is 
submitted to the bureau for flight test. 

Besides approving and licensing the 
airplanes themselves the bureau ex- 
amines engines, propellers, parachutes 
and many components and accessories, 
and approves them as eligible for use 
in licensed aircraft, if they meet the 
requirements. 

Special regulations app!ying to the 
operations of scheduled air lines set 
up minimum standards for equipment, 
personnel and operating methods. 
These include requirements covering 
flights through or over clouds, a prac- 
tice which has become routine with air 
lines, and which has been made poss- 
ible by the rapid advances in aero- 
nautic radio and air navigation 
instruments. The bureau’s regulations 
require that air lines engaging in this 
type of operation have the necessary 
equipment and that their pilots are 
qualified by training and experience 
to engage in instrument flying. 

Special promotional work of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce includes 
development of aircraft engines and 
accessories, and assistance to com- 
munities in establishment and improve- 
ment of airports. 
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Don't Be a Pal to Your Boy— 
He Deserves Something Better 


(From page 519) 


sort of stand by while he works it out 
himself. That is the secret of success- 
ful boys’ work anyway. Quit giving 
them things. Give them an inspiration 
and an opportunity. Many clubs think 
they have done a wonderful thing 
when they have treated a group of 
children to candy or a picture show. 
Their needs go deeper than this. 

While the problems of youth have 
changed tremendously since our boy- 
hood, they are changing rapidly now 
right before our eyes. A situation is 
on us that demands immediate solu- 
tion. So far the recognized leaders are 
nonplussed and doing little more than 
wave their arms in the air. Here is 
part of the problem. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of young 
people in America who have graduated 
from high school and can find nothing 
to do. There are also some millions of 
adults out of work but as prosperity 
returns the more capable of these will 
be given jobs in preference to boys. 
Economists and sociologists estimate 
that from now on we must expect a 
great army of unemployed between 
the ages of 16 when they leave school 
and say 25 when they are absorbed 
by industry. What shall we do with 
them? Some, but comparatively few, 
will go to college during all or part 
of this time and profit more or less by 
it. Most can’t afford to go to college 
and most wouldn’t profit by the usual 
type of college courses anyway. What 
shall they do? Educators are aware of 
the problem, in part at least. Leaders 
have been called to Washington by 
John W. Studebaker, now Commissioner 
of Education, to devise ways and 
means. Among other attempted solu- 
tions is the getting up of another mem- 
ber of the alphabet group, the N.Y.A., 
National Youth Administration, to 
which has been allocated some millions 
of dollars in an effort to disseminate 
information and stimulate local com- 
munities to do something for their 
young people. What shall they do? 
There’s the rub. President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago puts the 
problem vividly when he says society 
provides only two places for its young 
people, school and jail. We need a 
Baden-Powell who organized the scout- 
ing program for adolescents to appear 
and organize a program for post- 
adolescents, boys from 16 to 25. 

The depression has brought us many 
problems and taught us many things. 
Millions of people have found time 
hanging heavy on their hands. Those 
who couldn’t take it jumped in the river. 
Others looked about for amusement 
but an amazingly large number looked 
around for self-improvement. Here at 
last was an opportunity to study that 
subject they had never had time for 
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Tue Lavenrer Lierary differs from 
other collections of anecdotes in three 
important respects: (1) It is an encyelo- 
pedia of anecdotes—probably the most 
comprehensive source of modern humor; 
(2) Stories have been selected because of 
their practical value to the public 
speaker; (3) The Story-for-Every-Occa- 
sion index makes this great mass of ma- 
terial instantly available. 

Not only professional speakers but 
Sales Executives, Salesmen, Lawyers, 
Educators, Ministers, Club officers and 
many others find the Laucurer Liprary 
an invaluable reference work. 


Story-for-Every-Occasion 

Here is a demonstration of the simple, effec- 
tive index that triples the value of the LavenrTer 
Lisrary. It requires 10 pages and presents 
nearly 600 topics or situations, with appropriate 
stories for each, Each individual story is num- 
bered and indexed — usually under several 
headings. 

Stories are also classified by dialects, as 
Scotch, Irish, Jewish, Hillbilly, Negro; and by 
types as Married Life, Motorists, Clergymen. 
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Never again need you search frantically for a 
funny story, or drag in a pointless anecdote. 
Here’s the RIGHT story for every situation. 
Are you addressing Bankers? Barbers? Law- 
yers? Realtors? Insurance Men? You'll find 
stories indexed for each. Will you talk to 
women? To strangers? To an audience where 
you are well known? Are you unprepared? Is 
your subject difficult to explain? Do you feel 
ill at ease? There are stories here for these and 
many other situations. And of course the 
LAUGHTER Lisprary is by no means limited to 


that the first whopping edition was sold out in 
50 days. 

Better get your order in right now. No 
telling when you may need a good story—and 
the time saved in one frantic search will pay 
for this book. 


AT OUR RISK! 

Send now for the LaucuTer Lisrary. Take ; 

plenty of time to look it over, at our risk. If 

you don’t find the encyclopedia a real treasure 

trove, return it and we will promptly refund 
your money, or cancel the charge. 


the platform. We all use and welcome good 
stories. So wide is the need for this great book 





before,—astronomy, history, music, 





The “No Risk” form below is for your con- 
venience. Use it NOW! 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
indianapolis, Indiana 


I This great little book; How TO TELL A 
FREE FUNNY STORY.’ reveals secrets professionals use 
' * to score their wows; tells how to get laughs; how 
to select and memorize material; how to overcome self-consciousness 
For a’ limited time, we offer it FREE OF CHARGE under conditions 
noted in the 
coupon below 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Dept. K-1-9, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I'd like to take a look at THe Laucuter Lrprary. Send 
me a copy with a memorandum bill. I'll either return the 
book in 10 days or send you $3.00 in full payment, 


eR USE Oe OE et .....Address..... 


City... Pee Ee ee eee 
Business or Position 

Occupation or title 

(Name of firm connected with) 


Check here if you enclose remittance and we will send you FREE copy of book- 
let How to Tet, a Funny Story (Money back guarantee, of course). 
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o PARADISE 


i KIWANIANS 


and 


THEIR 


FAMILIES 
All Under One Roof 


° 
A Leading Club With All the 
Facilities of a Fine Hotel 


than 400 


luxuriously 
Rooms and Suites 
conven- 


PRIVILEGES 


Available to Guests and Non- 
Resident Members 
Swimming Pool, Men's Health 
Baths, Ladies’ Health Baths, 
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Geneeall Courts, Bowling ling Alleys 


Course, 
Rifle Range, 
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Address 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 








DeLuxe 





Club Meet 


d Ventriloquist, 


Program for 
Nights, Father and Sons, Inter 
ings, etc. Magician 
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Artist. "A laugh 


every time your watch ticks.” 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet 


Fred Robison & Jerry 
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WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


Live comfortably in spacious, high-ceil- 
at a smart central loca- 
tion with instant access to business and 


inged rooms . . . 


amusement centers. 


118 West 57th St. 





and start 


ROOM and BATH from $2.50 


worec GREAT NORTHERN 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LEARN TO SPEAK! 
We have developed a new course which of- 
fers both instruction in public speaking and 
the speeches which you will need—prepared 
confidentially for you. Enroll in this course 
at once. Information free. 


Wetone B Reference Libra 
303 Schofle 













Cleveland, Ohio 








art, electricity, travel, biography, gar- 
dening, writing, etc. Here was a great 
field of leisure time and cultural ac- 
tivity. Many finding themselves out of 
work because of poor preparation be- 
gan the serious study of accounting, 
salesmanship, mechanics, agriculture 
and vocational training in a score of 
ways to prepare themselves for a job 
and fortify themselves for the future. 

As a result of all this a program of 
adult education has swept the coun- 
try. Half or three-fourths of the ideas 
we have in our heads are wrong or 
only part right and one of the worst 
and most common is that we can’t 
learn after thirty or forty. 

Can’t we bridge the gap between 
youth education and adult education 
by extending one upward with proper 
modifications and the other downward? 

Many communities have made a sur- 
vey to see what their present youth 
problem is. If you haven’t done so, 
that of course is the first thing to do. 
You will be amazed at the results, the 
need for action. Our boys’ work so far 
has been confined largely to boy 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


scouts, crippled children, the under- 
privileged boy and an occasional awk- 
ward dinner to our “pals.’’ We haven’t 
scratched the surface. We Kiwanians 
can’t solve the problem. It is of com- 
munity and national proportions but 
we can help. A legitimate function of 
Kiwanis is to carry on propaganda in 
a good cause. When propositions are 
made in this field let’s examine them 
with care and if found good give them 
our hearty support. 

What we have done for youth in the 
past is as nothing compared with what 
can be done in the future. We must 
maintain the morale of our young peo- 
ple. In closing let me put it this way: 
We provide a rather full program for 
our young people until they graduate 
from high school. Then they jump off 
into space possibly to reappear in one 
or five or ten years with a job. Where 
have they been meanwhile? How “red’”’ 
are they, how anti-social, how dis- 
couraged, how much deteriorated? 

Are boys as good as they used to 


be? Every bit. Let’s keep them that 
way and strive to make them better. 


“A Momentous W ork & 


(From page 516) 


Hampshire, Maryland and Virginia. 
The Constitution of Pennsylvania re- 
fers to it as an inherent right, and it 
has been regarded and treated as such 
by the American people as a whole. 
Parenthetically a temporary deviation 
from this in unusual times and during 
emergencies it seems would be con- 
sistently justified. 

4. The division of the Legislative 
Body into two branches, a Senate and 
House. Twelve of the then existing 
Colonies had embodied this into their 
Constitutions. Pennsylvania was the 
lone exception. 

5. The election of the Executive di- 
rectly or indirectly by the people. This 
principle was taken from the Constitu- 
tions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and New York, while the plan for the 
choice of the President by electors 
was adopted from the provision of the 
Maryland Constitution as to the elec- 
tion of State Senators. 

6. The powers given to the Presi- 
dent were largely those specifically 
vested by the State Constitutions in 
the Governors of their respective 
states such as the power of pardon, 
the power to be Commander-in-Chief, 
and the power to appoint civil officers 
of government. 

7. The appointment of the Judiciary 
by the President by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. This principle was 
taken from the Constitutions of Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Pennsylvania. 

8. The jurisdiction given to the Ju- 
diciary over national matters. This 
principle was simply an extension of 
similar jurisdiction possessed by courts 
under the State Constitutions, with 


of the Su- 
before it 
parties 


the exception of the power 
preme Court to summon 
sovereign states which were 
litigant before it. 

The Constitution is our guarantee 
of the inalienable rights which we en- 
joy of free worship, free speech, sanc- 
tity of the home without unreasonable 
search and seizure, trial by jury to 
decide our civil and criminal rights if 
we so choose, possession of life, lib- 
erty and property not to be deprived 
without due process of law, and others. 
Being the creature of these guaran- 
teed rights and privileges to us as 
American citizens, should we not learn 
to know and understand this instru- 
ment? Do we appreciate and cherish 
these rights of a free people enjoying 
liberty? The answer should be em- 
phatically, yes! 

At the conclusion of the convention 
when George Washington returned to 
his room he described the document 
in his diary as a “momentous work.” 
And let me conclude with the words 
of Gladstone, who said that the 
“American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off, at a 
given time, by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

* 


Correction 

Through an error the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City was given credit 
for the work in connection with “The 
Rangers”—a boys’ club which the 
White Plains, New York, club is spon- 
soring, the story of which appeared 
on pages 424 and 425 of the July issue. 
This is entirely a project of the White 
Plains club. 
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A Money-Making Opportunity 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 

















Costly Work Formerly 





EARNINGS 


“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio, Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another Gangs is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day’s time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 

r sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
Sekine. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


and show carnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the moncy is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirabilicy of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actval cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is re nted by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing moncy-saving 
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Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar's worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. ‘‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to “‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 


smallest businesses by the thousands. 





No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don‘t delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 


Dept. 4043J, Mobile, Ala. 


RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE . 


TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
10433, Mobile, Ala 

Without obligation to me, 
mation on your proposition. 
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